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Leaguers Attend National Meetings 


Officers and staff members of the 
League participated in two recent sig- Conference Reservations 
nificant national meetings—the National 





Hotel room reservations for the 
National Conference on Govern 
ment in Memphis, November 11- 
14, should be made directly with 
the Peabody Hotel—and early. 
Nine officers and All signs point to a large attend. 


two staff members ance and, while the Peabody, 


Conterence on Metropolitan Problems 
and the annual convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. 


attended the Na- : headquarters hotel, has set aside 
tional Conference the usual number of rooms, late 
on Metropolitan a comers may have to stay at other 
Problems of West nearby hotels. 

Lansing, Michi- 
gan, which was Singer. 

called by Frank C. \ ’ Assistant Director John E. Bebout 
Moore, president and Senior Associate William N. Cas 


of Government Af © Bebout Presenting sella, Jr. of the staff, assisted in the 
Final Report 











fairs Foundation * management of the conference, in which 

and League Council member. more than 200 authorities on metro- 
The officers were John 5. Linen, first politan problems and leaders of busi 

vice president, and Council Members ness, labor and education from many 

Frederick L. Bird, Arthur W. Bromage, _ states participated. 

L. P. Cookingham, Herbert Emmerich, At the 44th annual convention of the 

Frank C. Moore, Otto L. Nelson, Jr.. Chamber of Commerce of the United 


Mrs. Maurice H. Noun and James A. (Continued on next page 


NML personalities at East Lansing conference, left to right: John E. Bebout, Frank ¢ Moore, 
Arthur W. Bromage, Frederick L. Bird, Otto L. Nelson, Jr.. Mra. Maurice H. Noun, L. P. Cookingham, 
Herbert Emmerich, William N. Cassella, Jr., John 8S. Linen, and James A. Singer 





Group Suggests 
Greater Support 


Increased financial support and 
larger staff were among recommenda- 
tions agreed upon by the special com- 
National Municipal 
League’s public relations problems at a 


meeting held May 4 in New York. 
The committee, of which Cecil Mor- 


mittee on the 


gan is chairman, based its discussion 


on a report by Communications Coun- 


had 


liminary examination of the League's 


selors, Inc., which made a pre- 
problems. 

In addition to Mr. Morgan, members 
of the committee at the meeting were 
W. Howard Chase, William Collins, 
John S. Linen, Vernon C. Myers 
James M. Osborn. Executive Director 
Alfred Willoughby Assistant Di- 
rector Allen H. Seed, Jr., also attended. 


The committee favored the enlarge- 


and 


and 


ment of the League’s finance committee 
and sufficient staff to permit an in- 
crease of field work. 

The committee favored exploration 
of the possibility of increasing the sale 
of paid advertising in the Review. A 
subcommittee consisting of Mr. Chase, 
Mr. Osborn and Mr. Willoughby was 
sugges- 


appointed to prepare specific 


tions. 

Among other matters considered by 
the committee and deferred for further 
study was the proposal that the organi- 


zation’s name be changed. 


Staff Members at Meetings 
(Continued from previous page) 
States in Washington, H. Bruce Palmer, 
NML Council member, and Thomas R. 
Reid, regional vice president, addressed 
former U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce officers. Re- 
gional Vice President Mark 5. Matthews 


a gathering of 


Kimbrough Owen 


Owen, Two Others 

Killed in Plane Crash 
Kimbrough Owen, professor of gov- 

State 


and correspondent for the Review. was 


ernment at Louisiana University 
killed April 28 when the private plane 
in which he was flying to the National 
Conference on Metropolitan Problems 
crashed and burned near East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Webb. Jr.. mayor president 
of Baton Rouge, and Major Paul Pitt- 
man, who were flying with Dr. Owen 


Jesse L. 


to the conference, also lost their lives. 


and Assistant Director Allen H. Seed. 
Jr., attended. 

U. S. Senator Barry Goldwater, NML 
regional vice president, participated in 
a panel discussion on political issues, 
and W. Howard Chase, Council mem- 
ber, participated in the deliberations of 


the organization's policy committee. 
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Editorial Comment 


A New Approach 


ad byw most important problems 

of domestic government facing 
the country today” are being gener- 
ated in our metropolitan areas. This 
was the conclusion of the three-day 
National Conference on Metropolitan 
Problems at Michigan State Univer- 
sity in East Lansing early last month. 
Judging from correspondence and 
other sources of information available 
to the National Municipal League, 
this is also the conclusion of more 
and more thoughtful citizens. 

The East Lansing conference was 
called by the Government Affairs 
Foundation with the cosponsorship 
of nineteen national organizations, in- 
cluding the National Municipal 
League. The general report of the 
conference printed at page 269 of this 
issue indicates significant agreement 
among a cross-section of men and 
women approaching metropolitan 
problems from very different inter- 
ests and backgrounds. 

The conference wisely did not at- 
tempt the impossible task of arriving 
at dogmatic conclusions regarding 
particular “solutions” of metropoli- 
tan area difficulties. It attempted 
rather to discover to what extent 
it agreed on the essential nature and 
seriousness of these difficulties, on 
the possibility of doing something 
about them and on some of the more 
hopeful avenues to progress. 

While recognizing that progress has 
been distressingly meager and slow, 
the conference was optimistic about 
the future. Its decision to organize a 
Continuing Conference on Metropoli- 
tan Problems reflected the shared 


conviction that these problems would 
yield to more energetic, more effec- 
tively concerted attack.’ 

The Continuing Conference will be 
the helpful servant, in no sense the 
competitor, of existing institutions 
and organizations working on metro- 
politan problems. The belief was ex- 
pressed by representatives of many 
such organizations that the proposed 
agency would help them in strength- 
ening their own efforts, directing 
them toward important goals and 
avoiding waste and duplication. 

The Government Affairs Founda- 
tion performed an important public 
service in making the East Lansing 
meeting possible and is undertaking 
an even more important service, 
at the request of the members, as the 
administering agency for the Con- 
tinuing Conference. 

This whole new approach to metro- 
politan area problems is a heartening 
illustration of the versatility of the 
American system of voluntary asso- 
ciation to achieve common public ob- 
jectives. Nobody was “summoned” 
to the East Lansing meeting. All 
came because of their own sense of 
the importance and the promise of 
the occasion. All went away as free 
as they came to act as they please 
with respect to the problems con- 
sidered. Yet the report of the con- 
ference indicates that the members 
returned home feeling stronger in 
their own determination and ability 
to meet the challenge which had 
brought them together. 


1 See pages 287 and 307, this issue. 
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Meeting of Minds, Ideas 


Large group with varied backgrounds confers on 


metropolitan problems, agrees solutions possible. 


Eprtor’s Nore.—The article below 
is the General Report on the findings 
of the National Conference on Metro- 
politan Problems, held at Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, April 29- 
May 2, 1956. It was prepared by Victor 
Jones, professor of political science at 
the University of California, and John 
E. Bebout, assistant director of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. See also pages 
268, 287 and 307. 

T THE National Conference on 

Metropolitan Problems, held at 

Michigan State University April 29 
—May 2, 1956, over two hundred 
businessmen and women, labor lead- 
ers, federal, state and local officials, 
educators, and officers of civic and 
professional organizations, divided in- 
to twelve separate groups, discussed 
for three half-day sessions: (1) the 
metropolitan challenge to govern- 
ment, (2) how to make government 
in metropolitan areas capable of do- 
ing its job, and (3) what can be 
done to bring about a greater degree 
of cooperation among agencies, or- 
ganizations and individuals concerned 
with metropolitan problems. 

The United States and Canada are 
rapidly becoming urban nations. 
Throughout this century, and espe- 
cially since the war, most of the in- 
crease in population has occurred 
in the larger cities and their suburban 
fringes. Between 1950 and 1955 over 
97 per cent of the total increase of 
population in the United States was 
in the 168 standard metropolitan 
areas listed in the 1950 census. 

For purposes of conference discus- 
sion, the standard metropontan area, 
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as defined by the federal govern- 
ment,’ was generally accepted as 
satisfactory for the gathering, sum- 
mation and comparison of statistics. 
It was felt, however, that uncritical 
use of this census definition would 
hide many of the essential elements 
in the metropolitan complex. To one 
concerned with the government of 
metropolitan areas the essential ele- 
ments are large size, high population 
density, interdependence, fluidity of 
movement and fractionated govern- 
ment. 

There are many urban problems 
that are not metropolitan problems. 
There was general agreement to con- 
sider as “metropolitan problems” 
only those which arise from a large 
congested population, living and 
working interdependently in a con- 
siderable territory, rushing to and 
fro, with governments which do not 
coincide with the patterns of life. 

Small urban places are, however, 
developing many of the political and 
governmental characteristics of the 
large metropolis. 

The development of metropolitan 
communities is the natural end prod- 
uct of over a century of industriali- 

1 The official definition has been para- 
phrased: “A standard metropolitan area 
consists of a central city (or cities located 
closely together) with a population of 
50,000 or more, the remainder of the 
county in which the central city is lo- 
cated and any contiguous counties that 
are closely tied in, economically and so- 
cially, with the central city and the popu- 
lations of which are largely nonagricul- 


tural. In New England the SMA’s are 
groups of towns, not of counties.” 
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zation accompanied by increased 
agricultural productivity. The form 
of the metropolitan area is deter- 
mined by such factors as changing 
technology (the automobile, the sep- 
tic tank, the power pump, etc.), the 
economics of mass housing, lack of 
room in the central city and older 
suburbs, government housing policies, 
search for individual homes sur- 
rounded by acreage, etc. There 
was considerable speculation about 
whether the future metropolitan com- 
munity would look like New York or 
like Los Angeles. 


Many Local Units 


The almost universal division of 
metropolitan areas into many units 
of local government is the result of 
numerous factors. In general, it re- 
flects the fact that population growth 


has extended ever outward from the 
urban centers and has overrun the 
boundaries of the central city and 
many other long established govern- 
mental entities. In some metropolitan 
areas, cities originally separated by 
open country have simply grown into 
each other. Also, additional local 
governmental agencies have been 
created in the areas of growth to 
provide urban services as the needs 
become critical. 

Rivalries and conflicts among 
neighboring communities, suburban 
distrust of the central city, as well as 
general lack of foresight, have con- 
tributed to the absence or failure of 
measures which might have limited 
or relieved the effects of metropolitan 
fragmentation. 

The growth of existing metropoli- 
tan areas and the development of ad- 
ditional areas that meet the census 
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definition will continue for several 
decades. By 1960 there may be a 
score of new standard metropolitan 
areas. Present and new metropolitan 
areas will account for most of the 
national increase in population. This 
enormous growth will increase the 
number and complexity of metropoli- 
tan problems. 

This growth will be accompanied 
by a further concentration of the 
labor force, higher and more widely 
distributed income, more leisure time, 
larger families, more old people and 
more demand for the services of local 
governments. Development of air 
travel may affect the distribution of 
population as will the continued 
movement of surplus farm popula- 
tion to the cities. 

Development and expansion will 
continue to take place on fringes of 
metropolitan areas. One result in 
some parts of the country will be the 
coalescence of metropolitan areas in- 
to vast urban regions. Some partici- 
pants pointed out that the “linear 
city” might invalidate in some areas 
the concept of central city plus sub- 
urbs; we may be in danger of attack- 
ing a problem already outmoded. It 
is noted, however, that a few states 
and the federal government are be- 
ginning to deal with some urban 
problems on regional and national 
scales. 

The function of the core city, or 
at least the central business district, 
is changing. What this will mean a 
few years from now is not clear, but 
it appears that even with a new role 
to play in the social, economic and 
political life of the metropolis it will 
continue as a center of metropolitan 
life. Physical and functional obsoles- 
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cence of older areas will doubtless 
continue at an accelerating rate un- 
less checked by urban redevelop- 
ment and renewal. 

No major counter-trends can be 
identified, although traffic congestion 
and the possibility of aerial warfare 
could in time reverse the movement 
of population and industry to metro- 
politan areas. 

Conference participants recognize 
that problems vary in extent and in- 
tensity in different metropolitan areas 
and at different times in the same 
metropolitan area. Some participants 
consider that the diffusion of popular 
control of metropolitan activities is 
the most important metropolitan 
problem. Others, while admitting the 
importance of this problem, empha- 
size the primary importance of pro- 
viding a sufficient level of service to 
urban people. Transportation, water 
supply and distribution, the disposal 
of sewage and other wastes, schools, 
land use planning and control are 
pressing problems in most metropoli- 
tan areas. 


Best Course to Pursue 


Failure to solve these problems 
affects urban life adversely at many 
points. The economic productivity of 
metropolitan areas is reduced and 
their full potential development is 
unrealized. There is _ inequitable 
financing of public service. The com- 
fort and convenience of the public 
is reduced. The ineffectiveness of 
local self-government increases the 
drive toward direct state and federal 
action. 

It is not possible at this point to 
chart fully the course or courses that 
will lead most surely and directly to 
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the best solutions. There are, how- 
ever, certain clear objectives which 
will guide us in determining the gov- 
ernmental structures and strategy 
needed in metropolitan areas. 

The basic need is for government 
that will serve the people of metro- 
politan communities effectively and 
efficiently, with active citizen partici- 
pation and popular control. An ade- 
quate and equitable revenue system, 
some local initiative and self-govern- 
ment for traditional or natural com- 
munities within a metropolitan area 
and provision for adaptation to 
growth and change are important ad- 
ditional objectives. Any system of 
metropolitan government, moreover, 
should be designed and operated with 
a view to the sound economic and 
social development of the area as a 
whole and the full utilization of pri- 
vate initiative and participation in 
meeting community needs. 

There is no single form of govern- 
mental organization that will meet 
the needs of all metropolitan com- 
munities. Fortunately, however, we 
have had some experience with a 
considerable variety of arrangements 
which, in different combinations, offer 
hopeful avenues to progress. 

In general, government must be 
tailored to the needs of each com- 
munity. This means that local 
people and officials must assume 
major responsibility for studying 
their own needs and forming and 
carrying out their own plans. The 
possible scope of local action, how- 
ever, depends to a very large extent 
on the state. 

There is an urgent need for review 
and relaxation of certain constitu- 
tional and other legal limitations on 
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the powers of existing local units and 
for enactment of legislation to permit 
new forms of local government. The 
development of local capacity to 
finance government in metropolitan 
areas adequately and equitably calls 
in many places for elimination or 
modification of legal limitations on 
fiscal powers as well as on revision of 
local tax systems, including assess- 
ment practices. 

While complete consolidation of all 
local governments into a new metro- 
politan government is one of the 
theoretical possibilities, it is neither 
a likely nor a desirable solution ex- 
cept possibly in new and relatively 
small or emerging metropolitan 
communities. Serious consideration 
should, however, be given to the de- 
velopment of general metropolitan 
governments with limited functions, 


leaving all other functions to exist- 
ing local units. 


Solutions Tried 


This goal may be approached in 
different ways in different communi- 
ties. Greater use is being made, for 
example, of the urban county as an 
instrumentality of metropolitan gov- 
ernment, especially where a single 
county embraces all or most of the 
metropolitan area. 

Single or multi-purpose metropoli- 
tan districts and authorities are de- 
monstrably useful in meeting urgent 
service needs. Yet the establishment 
of a variety of such agencies in an 
area increases the number of units 
of government, complicates the prob- 
lem of achieving coordinated action 
and increases the difficulty of main- 
taining effective popular control. It 
is possible, however, that the develop- 
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ment of a multi-purpose metropoli- 
tan district to meet the immediate 
and urgent need for area-wide 
services might lead ultimately to the 
establishment of a general govern- 
ment carrying on a limited number 
of metropolitan functions. 

The responsibility of the state does 
not stop with the relaxation of legal 
limitations or enactment of facilitat- 
ing legislation. The state has an obli- 
gation to provide active leadership in 
the solution of metropolitan difficul- 
ties. This might well begin with the 
establishment of a temporary state 
commission to determine the need 
for and the nature of appropriate 
state action. States already provide 
various kinds of guidance and tech- 
nical assistance to local authorities. 
States should consider the expansion 
of such activities including continu- 
ous research and information con- 
cerning metropolitan problems and 
intergovernmental relationships. For 
this purpose the establishment of a 
state department of local government 
or urban affairs is worthy of consider- 
ation. 

One of the most important needs 
in any metropolitan area is some 
form of over-all metropolitan plan- 
ning. The method of organizing and 
the extent of such planning must be 
fitted to each area but the state can 
play an important role by means of 
technical assistance. 

While the state has primary re- 
sponsibility for local and consequent- 
ly for metropolitan government, the 
federal government also has a role in 
the solution of metropolitan difficul- 
ties. At the very least, more effective 
coordination of the presently dis- 
persed activities of the federal gov- 
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ernment within and affecting metro- 
politan areas would make it easier 
for the state and local governments 
to deal with metropolitan problems 
in area-wide terms. 

A sense of community is essential 
to the success of metropolitan gov- 
ernment, however organized. Citizens 
and officials must learn to think and 
act in terms of their responsibility to 
the whole area as well as to any 
smaller community within it to which 
they may belong. 


A Great Responsibility 


This need places a great responsi- 
bility on all organizations and groups, 
official and unofficial, interested in 
metropolitan government. It calls 
upon them to sponsor and promote a 
many-sided program of research, edu- 
cation and action designed to clarify 
the essential nature of the relation- 
ships of the individual to the com- 
munities in which he lives and moves 
and the implications of these rela- 
tionships for government. 

Many suggestions for basic and 
operational research were made in the 
group discussions and recorded by 
the reporters. These suggestions will 
be analyzed and reported to the 
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members of the conference and in- 
terested researchers. 

The participants in this conference 
feel that their coming together has 
substantially enhanced their own 
awareness of metropolitan problems 
and their sense of membership in 
their own metropolitan communities. 
They intend to continue and expand 
the association thus commenced. 

They are confirmed in this inten- 
tion by the conviction that metro- 
politan areas are generating the most 
important problems of domestic gov- 
ernment facing the country today. 
These problems challenge our faith 
in basic democratic principles and 
test our ability to adapt political in- 
stitutions and practices to the rapidly 
changing requirements of modern so- 
ciety. Our handling of them will 
vitally affect the livability of our 
homes, the health and efficiency of 
our communities, the productivity 
and prosperity of our economy, the 
soundness of our national defense 
and the general welfare and happi- 
ness of our people. The search for 
solutions is urgent business for all 
levels of government, for civic, polit- 
ical and professional groups and for 
all citizens. 





Today’s Urban Regions 


New concept of clusters of metropolitan areas reveals 


limits of traditional cures, calls for changed goals. 


By CHARLTON F. CHUTE* 


Eprtor’s Note.—This article is the 
first of two which together comprise the 
author’s address before the National 
Conference on Government of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, Seattle, July 
26, 1955. The second article will appear 
in the Review for July. 

HE historic concept of a metro- 

politan area as a core city sur- 

rounded by suburbs is no longer 
adequate for solving governmental 
problems in most of the large urban 
centers of the United States. For the 
first time we must take into account 
the interrelationships having govern- 
mental significance between neigh- 
boring metropolitan areas. We must 
analyze clusters of metropolitan 
areas as Closely as we study clusters 
of cities and other urban groups. 


When these interrelationships are 
analyzed, it becomes clear that the 
basic philosophy of core city and 
satellite suburbs, which has value in 
explaining the past and the present, 
is seriously defective as a guide to 
the future. We must re-evaluate the 
important varying role of the state 
in the government of metropolitan 
areas. We must appraise for the first 
time the part played by the federal 
government in such areas. A real- 
istic analysis must be made of the 
value and limits of “political integra- 
tion” as the answer to the problem 


* Dr. Chute is associate director of the 
Institute of Public Administration. He 
was formerly vice president and director 
of the Pennsylvania Economy League, Inc., 
Eastern Division, in Philadelphia. 


of government in metropolitan areas. 
Finally, if “political integration” is 
not the answer, what should be our 
goals and what policies are best cal- 
culated to accomplish them? The 
findings which follow are taken from 
a project now under way in the In- 
stitute of Public Administration. 


Urban Region Defined 


As a first step in this analysis we 
have developed a new term, the “ur- 
ban region,’”’ which is defined for the 
United States as an area in which 
two or more standard metropolitan 
areas (as defined by the Bureau of 
the Census) adjoin each other. When 
such areas adjoin, the potential in- 
terrelationships are at a maximum 
because, in addition to other links, it 
is customary to find a number of 
people living in one area who com- 
mute daily to work in another, and 
vice versa. 

In five instances we have included 
as urban regions standard metropoli- 
tan areas which fail to touch by not 
more than about five miies because 
such an interval does not present a 
great obstacle to daily commuting. 

It is recognized that some dangers 
arise from the census definition of 
standard metropolitan areas in terms 
of counties, parts of which may be 
sparsely populated. The most glar- 
ing examples are the eastern parts 
of San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties, California, which are 
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RBAN REGIONS IN THE UNITED STATES - 1955 








largely desert. In this case no great 
harm is done because the eastern 


parts of these counties do not touch 
another standard metropolitan area. 


On the other hand, this and some 
other problems—such as the five- 
mile gap referred to above—may be 
more than compensated for by the 
growth of population in the suburbs 
and rural parts of the metropolitan 
area. Dewhurst, for instance, in 
America’s Needs and Resources: A 
New Survey,’ points out that, in the 
decade 1940-1950, “more than nine 
million, or nearly half, of the coun- 
try’s total population gain took place 
in the suburbs and outlying parts of 
these 168 standard metropolitan 
areas,” and he expects this trend to 
continue. Also, recent analyses of 
the geographical extent of the labor 
market for modern American indus- 
try, as well as census data on the 


1 J. Frederick Dewhurst and Associ- 
ates. The Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, 1955, 1,148 pages 


occupations of the rural nonfarm 
population in these counties, justify 
the use of the county in defining the 
metropolitan area. 

On November 2, 1955, the Bu- 
reau of the Census issued its esti- 
mates of the increase in the civilian 
population of the United States be- 
tween April 1955 and 1950 stating, 
“Of the 11,800,000 increase in the 
civilian population over the five-year 
period, 11,500,000 occurred in the 
metropolitan areas.” It was esti- 
mated that an increase of 1,900,000 
took place in the central cities, 
4,526,000 in urban areas outside the 
central city and 5,094,000 in the ter- 
ritory within metropolitan areas 
classified as rural in 1950. 

The great advantage, of course, of 
using the definition as cited is that 
we can then utilize census data to 
identify, count, measure, analyze and 
describe the characteristics of what- 
ever urban regions may exist in this 
country. 
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Using the definition above we can 
identify, map and describe in con- 
siderable detail nineteen urban re- 
gions scattered literally from coast 
to coast and from border to border. 
Moreover, they contain most of the 
largest cities (and metropolitan 
areas) in the country, in the sense, 
for instance, that eighteen of the 25 
largest cities were to be found in ur- 
ban regions in 1950. They are shown 
on the accompanying map prepared 
by the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, which is based on the 1950 
map prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

What Are Urban Regions? 

Urban Region No. 1 is so large 
and important that its composition is 
shown in Table I, while the popula- 
tion for the other urban regions is 
shown in Table II. 

Thus it will be seen that the urban 
regions of the United States include 
77, or 45 per cent, of all the standard 
metropolitan areas and 59,959,000, 
or 71 per cent, of the population in 
those standard metropolitan areas. 
The total population of the urban 
regions amounts to 39 per cent of 
the population of the continental 
United States. 

it is safe to conclude that, if the 
new concept of urban region as de- 
fined here has validity and utility, 
we are dealing with a most important 
phenomenon. Parenthetically, atten- 
tion may here be called to four 
points: 

1. The unusual extent and shape 
of some urban regions, for instance 
that stretching from Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, through Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland to Lorain-Elyria, Ohio; 

2. While all the largest metropoli- 
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tan areas are in urban regions, some 
metropolitan areas, of which the more 
important are St. Louis, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, and Buffalo, are not in an 
urban region; 

3. Growth in the future may 
greatly extend some existing urban 
regions, for example, add the Boston 
region to the northern end of Urban 
Region No. 1, which would give a 
total population for this region of 
over 27,000,000 (Philip Cornick 
points out that if the Bureau of the 
Census applied to New England the 
same definition of standard metro- 
politan area that it uses in the rest 
of the country, the Boston urban re- 
gion would be a part of Urban Re- 
gion No. 1); 

4. A relatively small growth may 
bring some new urban regions into 
the list, for instance, add Waterloo to 
Cedar Rapids, add Peoria to Decatur- 
Springfeld, add Winston-Salem- 
Greensboro to Durham-Raleigh, add 
Beaumont-Port Arthur to Houston- 
Galveston. 


Essence of Urban Region 


An urban region is not a city nor 
is it a unit of local government. 
There is no suggestion made here 
that all urban regions should be 
transformed into governmental units. 

An urban region is an area so 
densely settled by people living in 
municipalities, either now or poten- 
tially so in the near future, that they 
live under urban conditions, and 
many of their important urban needs 
are interrelated. In some cases the 
territory lying between the central 
cities of two adjacent metropolitan 
areas is completely built up and the 
result is really one city, although di- 
vided by law into many cities. An 
illustration is the territory between 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Wil- 
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TABLE I 
Ursaw Recion No. 1 — 1955 


Population 
1950 








Standard Metropolitan 
Areas 





Mass 407,255 
358,081 
154,656 
146,983 
264,622 
258,137 
196,023 


Springfield-Holyoke, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
New Britain-Bristol, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Stamford-Norwalk, Conn. 
New York-Northeastern New 
Jersey 
Trenton, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, 
Pa. 437,824 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3,671,048 
Reading, Pa. 255,740 
Lancaster, Pa. 234,717 
Harrisburg, Pa. 292,241 
York, Pa. 202,737 
Wilmington, Del. 268,387 
Baltimore, Md. 1,337,373 
Washington, D. C. 1,464,089 


Conn 


12,911,994 
229,781 
132,399 


23,224,087 


Total 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Census of Population: 1950. 


TABLE II 
Ursan Recions my tHe Untrep States — 
1955 


~ Population 
1950 


Urban Region 


1. Region No. 1 
(For standard metropolitan 
areas in this urban region 
see Table I) 
Chicago, Kenosha, Racine, 
Milwaukee 
Cleveland, Lorain-Elyria, 
Akron, Canton, Youngstown, 
Wheeling-Steubenville, Pitts- 
burgh, Johnstown, Altoona 
Los Angeles, San Diego, 
San Bernardino-Riverside* 


23,224,087 


6,551,234 


5,833,593 


5,376,407 


TODAY’S URBAN REGIONS 


Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Brockton, Worcester, Fall 
River, New Bedford, Provi- 
dence 
Detroit, Flint, Saginaw, 
Bay City 

. San Francisco-Oakland, Sac- 
ramento, Stockton, San Jose 3,009,204 
Cincinnati, Hamilton- 
Middletown, Dayton, 
Springfield 

. Seattle, Tacoma 
Dallas, Fort Worth 
Houston, Galveston 
Kansas City, St. Joseph 

3. Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, 
Scranton 

. Syracuse, Utica~-Rome 

. Norfolk-Portsmouth, 
Hampton-Newport News- 
Warwick” 

. Greensboro-High Point, 
Winston-Salem 
Lansing, Jackson 
Raleigh, Durham 

. Springfield, Decatur 


4,047,583 


3,529,136 


1,620,599 
1,008,868 
976,052 
919,767 
911,183 


649,637 
625,981 


$89,427 


337,192 
280,866 
238,089 
230,337 


Total 59,959,242 


® Riverside County added to San Ber- 
nardino County standard metropolitan 
area. See Bureau of the Census, Local 
Government in Metropolitan Areas, April 
2, 1954. 

> Hampton-Newport News-Warwick de- 
fined as a standard metropolitan area 
October 8, 1952 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Census of Population: 1950, and County 
and City Data Book: 1952. 





mington, Delaware. In other cases 
this territory is something “open” in 
the sense that it is used for agricul- 
ture or is standing idle. Census data 
clearly show that the residents of this 
open country are mainly urban as to 
type of occupation. They are really 
urban people living in homes scat- 
tered through a rural area and they 
are increasing in number. The cen- 
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sus calls these people “rural non- 
farm.” An excellent example of such 
territory is to be found in Mercer 
County, New Jersey, near Trenton. 

The presence of such open spaces 
does not prove the fallacy of the con- 
cept of an urban region. Open space 
is a highly desirable thing, for it is 
then easier and cheaper to adapt the 
future growth of the urban region to 
avoid the costly mistakes of many of 
our large cities. Large amounts of 
open space must be left to preserve 
the water supply for the future, for 
recreational areas, for defense pur- 
poses and for the growing needs of 
parks, school sites, highways, toll 
roads and parking lots that are to 
come. Many would add that consid- 
erable open space should be left to 
preserve what the British call “the 
amenities of rural life.” If this is 
not done, we are likely to end up 
with many square miles of asphalt 
jungle in which, as Mumford says, 
the only thing that blooms is the 
concrete cloverleaf. 

It is important to note that, al- 
though suburban residents were once 
generally oriented toward the cen- 
tral city, they are now often oriented 
toward several central cities. For 
example, some residents of Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, are oriented a 
few miles north to a job, shopping 
and friends in Trenton, New Jersey; 
others are oriented twenty miles 
south to a job, shopping and friends 
in Philadelphia; others work to the 
east in Burlington, New Jersey; 
while growing numbers are oriented 
to jobs, shopping and friends in 
Bucks County itself. This phenom- 
enon is significant because it weak- 
ens the cogency of the argument in 
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favor of integration with the one big 
city. 

People living far apart but in one 
urban region are members of the 
same community in only a limited 
sense. What does a resident of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, have in common 
with a resident of Wilmington, Del- 
aware? Obviously less than each has 
with the residents of cities adjoin- 
ing his own. 

The interrelationships between ad- 
jacent metropolitan areas occur in 
such fields as defense against atomic 
attack, water supply, waste disposal, 
public health, air and water pollution 
and, in a very intimate day-to-day 
way, they are jointly concerned with 
ease of transportation. These inter- 
relationships are frequently as direct 
as those between cities within a 
single metropolitan area and are of 
much the same kind. 

But a new relationship has been 
added. Our growing metropolitan 
areas are beginning to come up 
against limitations of needed re- 
sources in their environment, the 
most important of which is water. 
There is competition for this neces- 
sity. More will be said of this later. 


Concept Must Change 


It is for these reasons that the his- 
toric concept of a metropolitan area 
as a core city surrounded by its sub- 
urbs is no longer adequate for solv- 
ing the governmental problems in 
most of the large urban centers of 
this country. It is too small a con- 
cept to deal satisfactorily with so 
large a problem. 

For instance Urban Region No. |! 
is unique in this hemisphere. Never 
before have there been 23,000,000 
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TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN STANDARD METROPOLITAN Areas BY STaTES — 1950 
(Excluding the District of Columbia) 


Total __Stenderd Metropoliten Areas Per Cent 
Population Population Per Cent Urban*® 


New Jersey 4,835,329 4,350,493 90.0 86.6 
Rhode Island 791,896 674,577 85.2 84.3 
New York 14,830,192 12,457,974 84.0 85.5 
California 10,586,223 8,662,126 818 80.7 
Massachusetts 4,690,514 3,831,364 81.7 844 
Pennsylvania 10,498,012 8,136,636 77.5 70.5 
Maryland 2,343,001 1,695,956 724 69.0 
Illinois 8,712,176 6,282,306 72.1 77.6 
Connecticut 2,007,280 1,393,966 69.4 776 
Delaware 318,085 218,879 688 62.6 
Ohio 7,946,627 5,384,086 678 70.2 
Michigan 6,371,766 4,225,001 66.3 70.7 
Washington 2,378,963 1,315,736 55.3 63.2 
Missouri 3,954,653 2,080,884 52.6 61.5 
Utah 688,862 358,214 52.0 65.3 
Colorado 1,325,089 654,020 494 62.7 
Florida 2,771,305 1,323,206 47.7 65.5 
Texas 7,711,194 3,644,726 473 62.7 
Indiana 3,934,224 1,756,828 44.7 59.9 
Arizona 749,587 331,770 443 55.5 
Minnesota 2,982,483 1,322,571 443 54.5 
3,291,718 1,349,511 410 44.1 

3,318,680 1,354,212 408 470 

1,521,341 619,522 40.7 53.9 

3,434,575 1,370,256 39.9 57.9 

2,683,516 1,020,188 38.0 548 

3,444,578 1,235,572 35.9 453 

3,061,743 1,063,254 44.7 438 

2,005,552 638,660 318 34.6 

Nebraska 1,325,510 416,455 314 46.9 
Iowa 2,621,073 776,366 29.6 47.7 
Kansas 1,905,299 555,809 29.2 §2.1 
Kentucky 2,944,806 815,760 27.7 36.8 
Oklahoma 2,233,351 577,038 258 51.0 
South Carolina 2,117,027 528,710 250 36.7 
North Carolina 4,061,929 896,736 22.1 33.7 
New Mexico 681,187 145,673 214 50.2 
i 533,242 88,370 16.6 57.5 

913,774 119,942 13.1 51.7 

South Dakota 652,740 70,910 10.9 33.2 
Arkansas 1,909,511 196,685 10.3 33.0 
Mississippi 2,178,914 142,164 6.5 27.9 
Idaho 588,637 42.9 
Montana 591,024 43.7 
Nevada 160,083 57.2 
North Dakota 619,636 - 266 
Vermont 377,747 364 
Wyoming 290,529 - 498 
United States 149,895,183 84,083,112 63.8 











* Computed on basis of the new census urban definition for 1950 

Nore: Includes new standard metropolitan areas of Hampton-Newport News-Warwick 
and Dubuque, and addition of Riverside County to San Bernardino 

Source: Bureau of the Census 
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people living under urban conditions 
in one area approximately 400 miles 
in length, for that is the distance be- 
tween Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and the southern tip of Fairfax 
County, Virginia, south of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The government of such 
an urban phenomenon is a first-rate 
problem. 

What has been said above should 
not be construed to mean that met- 
ropolitan areas of the traditional 
kind do not exist, nor that our cus- 
tomary thinking about their govern- 
mental needs may not be valid in 
many cases. 


Metropolitan Population 
It has not been generally realized 
just how large a proportion of the 
population of many of our states is 
to be found in metropolitan areas. 


When this calculation is made it is 
much easier to understand why some 
of our states are deeply concerned 
with governmental services to their 
metropolitan areas. 

For example, New Jersey, which 
is the eighth largest state in popula- 
tion, had 90 per cent of its people 
living in metropolitan areas in 1950. 
Of course, New Jersey is small in 
area, being less than twice the size 
of Los Angeles County, California. 

It is meaningful also that Cali- 
fornia, with its great area and leader- 
ship in matters agricultural, should 
have 80 per cent of its population 
living in metropolitan areas. 
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Table III, which is based on 1950 
census data, shows the proportion 
of the population of each state that 
(1) live in standard metropolitan 
areas, and (2) live in urbanized 
areas as defined by the Bureau of 
the Census. It will be seen that in 
fifteen states over half the popula- 
tion live in metropolitan areas—New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, New York, 
Massachusetts, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Illinois, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Ohio, Michigan, 
Washington, Missouri and Utah. In 
three states, Colorado, Florida and 
Texas, from 47.3 per cent to 49.4 per 
cent of the population live in metro- 
politan areas. Since these are among 
the most rapidly growing states, it 
would not be surprising if they pass 
the halfway mark in the census of 
1960. 

At the foot of the table are six 
states that did not have a single 
metropolitan area in 1950—Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Vermont and Wyoming. 

The problems of many state gov- 
ernments are, in an important way, 
the problems of their metropolitan 
areas and the relationships between 
them. 

The concluding part of this article, 
to appear in this Revrew next 
month, will deal with the role of the 
states and the federal government in 
the government of metropolitan 
areas. 





World’s Great Cities Il 


Boundary adjustment, functional consolidation, fiscal 
measures, Toronto’s plan among reforms advocated. 


By ARCH DOTSON* 


Epitor’s Note.—This is the second 
of two articles reviewing the book, 
Great Cities of the World, edited by 
William A. Robson. The first appeared 
in the Review for May. 

_ high concentration of people, 

wealth and cultural oppor- 
tunity in small urban areas dis- 
tinguishes the metropolis from all 
other social forms. On the other 
hand, the world’s great cities also 
have common problems of govern- 
ment. These include: (a) fragmen- 
tation of jurisdiction, (b) bank- 
ruptcy and blight of the inner units, 
(c) ineffective planning, (d) ineffi- 
cient operation and (e) the political 
apathy of citizens. 

In the last issue of this Review 
I discussed some of the common 
characteristics and problems of the 
world’s great cities. In the present 
article I shall analyze and evaluate 
the outstanding efforts which are be- 
ing made to solve these problems.’ 

It must be pointed out again that 
the issues which confront the great 
cities depend upon the unique char- 
acteristics of those areas. Moreover, 
the problems themselves are inter- 
dependent. For example, the lack of 
over-all planning is due in part to 
the fragmentation of the metropoli- 


* Dr. Dotson is assistant professor of 
government at Cornell University 

1 As cited in Great Cities of the World, 
Their Government, Politics and Planning 
Edited by William A. Robson. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1955. 693 pages 
The author served as editorial assistant 
on this project. 
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tan region into autonomous political 
jurisdictions. At the same time the 
splintering of jurisdictions is attrib- 
utable in part to the lack of over-all 
planning. And the prolonged absence 
of citizen interest in local political 
affairs can be seen to underlie most 
of the other problems of metropoli- 
tan government. Just as it is diffi- 
cult to isolate the issues, so it is im- 
possible to separate reforms. Many 
measures have been taken which, al- 
though ostensibly or primarily di- 
rected at a particular evil, are also 
applicable to the other problems 
which the great cities face. 


Boundary Reform 

Perhaps the most obvious way to 
solve the problems of metropolitan 
government is by consolidation of 
units. The purpose of this measure 
is to reduce the number of local ju- 
risdictions which operate within the 
area. Thereby, theoretically at least, 
many advantages would be achieved. 
Governmental policies could be co- 
ordinated. Levels of service could be 
equalized among poor and wealthy 
municipal units. More effective plan- 
ning would become possible. The 
costs of government could be re- 
duced. The destructive effects of 
population shifts within the metro- 
politan region would be softened, 
since suburbanites would contribute 
to the inner governmental units a 
fair share of the increased costs of 
services occasioned by their commu- 
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tation. The problem of divided civic 
and political interest would also be 
relieved, as more citizens would live 
in the jurisdiction in which they earn 
their livelihoods. 

Despite these projected advan- 
tages, the record of metropolitan 
boundary reform has been disap- 
pointing. The point is not that some 
of the claims made would not be 
realized if units were combined but 
rather that units have refused to be 
combined. In Bombay, for example, 
the city was amalgamated with a few 
neighboring municipalities in 1950 
but only after three decades of frus- 
trated attempts. After repeated fail- 
ures to act, the British Parliament 
finally enabled the city of Manches- 
ter in 1930 to extend its boundaries 
to include the adjacent city of Wy- 
thenshawe. 


Los Angeles expanded rapidly be- 
tween 1913 and 1925 but in 1950 
more than two million people in the 
metropolitan area still lived outside 
the city limits. Moreover, the city 
proper now contains islands of un- 


incorporated territory. New York 
City has not expanded in 40 years, 
Chicago occupies the same territory 
as it did 65 years ago, and London 
County has never exceeded the geo- 
graphic limits set for the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works in 1855. 

The boundary solution has dis- 
advantages as well as advantages. 
Practically speaking, some consoli- 
dations would require interstate and 
not merely local rearrangements. 
Since metropolitan New York in- 
cludes parts of New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, in addition to much of four 
outlying counties of New York State, 
there is no feasible way in which a 
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single government could be estab- 
lished for the metropolitan region. 
Some cities, such as Detroit, would 
encounter international boundaries in 
any effort to expand. 

It must also be recognized that 
the resistance to absorption by 
smaller units is not always because 
of selfishness or intransigence. The 
desire for independence and self- 
government in limited areas is al- 
legedly a characteristic of democ- 
racy. There are individual as well as 
common problems in metropolitan re- 
gions, and it is quite reasonable for 
particular units to seek to serve their 
own special needs rather than allow 
these needs to become submerged in 
the general interest of a community 
of several million people. 


Fanctional Consolidation 


Many metropolitan communities 
have attempted to solve some of their 
problems by functional consolida- 
tion. Instead of integrating the sep- 
arate units of general government, 
several units surrender particular 
services or functions to a special au- 
thority, which then provides the serv- 
ice for them. The authority is lim- 
ited to the specific function ceded 
and, although some control may be 
exercised by the jurisdictions served, 
usually the new agency assumes an 
independent status. 

The ad hoc authority device is par- 
ticularly common in the English- 
speaking countries. It is used most 
often in connection with the utility 
services of metropolitan areas. For 
example, New York City has a Port 
Authority, the activities of which ex- 
tend not only to port and dock oper- 
ations but also to bridges and tun- 
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nels, airports and various transporta- 
tion facilities in the New York City- 
Northern New Jersey area. New 
York has another bridge authority 
and a transit authority. Both Bos- 
ton and Chicago have transit au- 
thorities, while Boston uses the de- 
vice for still other area-wide utility 
services. 

Functional consolidation is also 
employed for non-utility activities. 
Perhaps the outstanding example of 
such broader use is the London Met- 
ropolitan Police District. In London 
the entire administrative county (ex- 
clusive of the ancient city corpora- 
tion), the county of Middlesex, the 
county boroughs of Croydon, East 
Ham, West Ham and parts of the 
counties of Surrey, Kent, Herts and 
Essex are combined into a single dis- 
trict for the purposes of the police 
function. Altogether, all those areas 
falling within a fifteen-mile radius of 
the center of London are included. 

Like boundary reform, functional 
consolidation is aimed at several of 
the basic problems of metropolitan 
government. This measure brings 
fiscal relief by saving individual 
units direct costs, especially the cap- 
ital outlays required for plants and 
facilities in the utility services. It 
permits some equalization of the 
level of services between jurisdic- 
tions. For the particular service con- 
solidated, it allows the development 
of long-range plans. From an opeér- 
ating viewpoint, such larger and 
stronger authorities promote efficien- 
cies and economies which cannot 
be secured in separate and duplicate 
services. 

On the other 
with functional 


hand, experience 
consolidation dis- 
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closes its serious limitations. Ironi- 
cally, while this measure relieves 
some problems it worsens others. Al- 
though appearing to achieve a bene- 
ficial consolidation, this approach has 
often had the effect of further pro- 
moting political disintegration. An- 
other unit of government is created 
in the metropolitan area while none 
of the existing units is eliminated, 
nor are the boundaries of the mu- 
nicipalities enlarged. When the ad 
hoc authorities have their own rev- 
enues their autonomy is assured. 
The problem of political apathy 
among the metropolitan citizens is 
then especially aggravated. The cre- 
ation of more units, plus the prac- 
tical insulation of these units from 
the general system of political and fi- 
nancial control, only confirms the 
citizen’s feeling that he cannot un- 
derstand or control his local govern- 
ment. 
Fiscal Measures 


Most of the common problems of 
the world’s great cities are ultimately 
felt in the treasury. Not only is near- 
bankruptcy an alarmingly prevalent 
condition in metropolitan govern- 
ment but the problems of jurisdic- 
tion, planning and operating effi- 
ciency are inseparably tied to that 
condition. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that much effort has been di- 
rected to the strengthening of local 
revenue resources. 

Several broad approaches have 
been used. One of the most popular 
is so-called revenue diversification. 
Accordingly, large city governments 
impose a great variety of secondary 
and minor levies. For example, Paris 
taxes balconies, furnished rooms and 
the employment of domestic serv- 
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ants. Rome levies a rate against 
pianofortes, coffee-making machines 
and stamps on official documents— 
and even has a hearth tax. Bombay 
imposes a tax on the wheels of ve- 
hicles. Chicago levies a motor ve- 
hicle tax. New York has many such 
taxes, including those on hotel 
rooms, cigarettes and amusements. 
Through revenue diversification, 
metropolitan governments aim to 
achieve income stability, in addition 
to increasing their income. 


Intermunicipal Tax 


Another, and quite distinct, fiscal 
solution is the intermunicipal levy. 
This device is directed specifically at 
spreading the costs of local govern- 
ment among the constituent metro- 
politan units. Allocations are made 
according both to ability to pay and 
to the unequal burdens of govern- 
ment which exist in different spheres 
of the metropolis. A contribution by 
suburban units to the inner units can 
thus be made in order to compensate 
for the additional services demanded 
by the suburban commuters. 

A leading example of the interunit 
levy device is found in Copenhagen. 
There, since 1937, the three munici- 
pal units comprising the center of 
the Danish capital—Frederiksberg, 
Gentofte and Copenhagen—have 
contributed annually to an equaliza- 
tion fund based upon a formula of 
relative revenues and expenditures. 
By virtue of their greater wealth and 
the greater need of Copenhagen, both 
Frederiksberg and Gentofte have 
contributed to the costs of govern- 
ment in Copenhagen. Since 1948 
London also has employed an inter- 
borough levy based upon ratable 
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value of real property. A substantial 
equalization of revenue among the 28 
units located within the administra- 
tive county of London has been 
achieved by this measure. 

Yet another revenue device, used 
increasingly by large city govern- 
ments in the west, is the subvention 
or grant-in-aid. This is not, of 
course, an interlocal instrument but 
involves the central government and 
the metropolis. An amount, either 
fixed or variable, is paid as a grant 
from the funds of the higher to the 
lower unit. The subvention is thus 
somewhat inherently opposed to the 
consolidation of units or of functions 
as it enables separate units to per- 
petuate their independence and 
maintain a full complement of serv- 
ices. While such grants are usually 
employed for specific functions, a 
general purpose grant has been intro- 
duced in New York and in Toronto. 
The New York grant is a simple per 
capita amount received at fixed rates 
by all cities, towns and villages. The 
Ontario plan, however, varies the 
grant per capita according to the size 
of the city and also according to rate 
of growth. This measure achieves, 
therefore, a special rate for rapidly 
enlarging urban areas. 

While each of these fiscal ap- 
proaches has the particular merits 
indicated, each also has its deficien- 
cies and disadvantages. Moreover, 
all such solutions have revealed basic 
inadequacies in relation to the fun- 
damental problems of metropolitan 
government. Revenue diversification 
has not, in fact, produced an impor- 
tant increase in income. The New 
York levies listed, for example, sup- 
ply no more than 5 per cent of the 
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city’s income. Moreover, such im- 
posts are usually difficult to adminis- 
ter from the standpoint of taxpayer 
compliance and may result in tax- 
pyramiding on a few accessible sub- 
jects. 

The interborough tax is, of course, 
a valuable equalization device. It 
does in Copenhagen, and could do 
elsewhere, much to repair the in- 
equities of revenue resources. But 
this device is not easily designed or 
adopted and must, ultimately, be im- 
posed by a central government. The 
subvention, finally, has the disadvan- 
tages attaching to a gift so long as 
it is rationalized in the grant-in-aid 
philosophy. The subvention perpetu- 
ates separatism at the metropolitan 
level; but it contributes to a loss of 
independence in the relation of the 
metropolitan units to the central 
government. 

Altogether, the fiscal approaches 
deal with the symptoms rather than 
the causes of the outstanding metro- 
politan problems. The bankruptcy 
and blight of inner units, as well as 
the general need for increased rev- 
enue, are but the expressions of gov- 
ernmental inefficiency, lack of plan- 
ning and fragmentation of jurisdic- 
tion in metropolitan areas—not their 
sources. 


The Toronto Experiment 


Still one other approach to the 
problems of metropolitan govern- 
ment has appeared. So far, however, 
it has been adopted by only a single 
city, Toronto, where it originated in 
1954. The features of the Toronto 
approach are essentially structural. 
But the plan also has functional and 
fiscal attributes. In brief, it involves 
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the creation of an over-all metropoli- 
tan government and the retention of 
existing municipalities. The new 
government performs some functions 
alone while the municipalities pro- 
vide others and both levels share 
still other services. 

Under the present division, the 
metropolitan unit has assumed the 
management of basic utilities such 
as trunk water mains, filtration 
plants, pumping stations and sewage 
treatment plants. It also provides 
arterial roads and public transport, 
the latter function coming specifi- 
cally under a transit commission. 
Certain institutions, such as homes 
for the aged, court houses and jails, 
are maintained by the central unit. 
Significantly, the metropolitan gov- 
ernment is responsible as well for 
basic planning throughout the whole 
245 square miles of the area—about 
twice the size of the administrative 
county of London and two-thirds the 
size of New York City—and may, at 
the discretion of the minister of 
planning and development of the 
province, control planning even in 
adjacent territories. The borrowing 
power of the whole area is central- 
ized under the auspices of the met- 
ropolitan unit. An area-wide au- 
thority for schools, the Metropolitan 
School Board, controls the function 
of education. 

The member municipalities con- 
tinue to provide for water distribu- 
tion, district sewers and local streets. 
They maintain their former licensing 
and regulatory powers and, for the 
present at least, provide their own 
police and fire-fighting services. 

Basically, the Toronto plan is a 
two-tier or federal arrangement. It 
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is in many ways like the London 
scheme, although the geographic cov- 
erage of the metropolitan unit is 
much greater and the distribution of 
functions is somewhat different, con- 
spicuously with respect to police and 
fire fighting. Moreover, the planning 
power of the Toronto metropolitan 
government is more effective than 
that of the administrative county of 
London. 


Plan Works Well 


The Toronto plan avoids many of 
the disadvantages of the other ap- 
proaches to the problems of the 
world’s great cities, but captures 
their main advantages. Political 
fragmentation is stopped and an 
over-all metropolitan government is 
established. No longer is the metro- 
politan area divided into a series of 
autonomous, competitive and entirely 
independent municipalities. At the 
same time the extremes of urban cen- 
tralization are avoided. A proper di- 
versity is allowed in matters where 
diversity can be justified. The lo- 
calities do not entirely surrender 
their identities. The daily movement 
of people within the area is contained 
within an over-all jurisdiction. The 
suburbanite does not, therefore, es- 
cape his responsibilities by the ex- 
pedient of moving his residence. 
Governmental efficiency is enhanced 
by the distribution of function, al- 
though concededly the fire and police 
services remain to be rationalized on 
a regional basis. 
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A particular advantage is realized 
in the assignment of borrowing and 
planning powers to the central unit. 
By the intelligent and judicious ap- 
plication of these powers, the chaotic 
development of the metropolitan area 
may be checked and the entire physi- 
cal and economic character of the 
region guided. Indeed, only in such 
a setting may effective planning be 
conducted. 

Finally, it should be evident that 
the institutional obstacles to active 
citizen participation in local gov- 
ernmental affairs have been lowered. 
The commuting citizen can no longer 
have a divided civic and political in- 
terest, inasmuch as he remains 
throughout the day and night subject 
to one metropolitan government. In 
relation to the present pattern of 
separate jurisdictions, and in view of 
the continuing tendency to create 
more ad hoc authorities, the two-tier 
plan amounts to a simplification. 

In conclusion, it is clear that while 
the Toronto plan must still be re- 
garded as an experiment, and al- 
though the present arrangement 
lacks many desirable refinements, the 
basic approach is sound. The fed- 
eral arrangement is the most prom- 
ising and exciting of the solutions 
yet developed for the problems of 
the world’s great cities. Only by such 
composite structural, functional and 
fiscal reforms as this approach in- 
volves can metropolitan government 
meet the demands of mid-twentieth 
century governance. 
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Metropolitan Study 
to Be Furthered 


East Lansing Meeting Sets 
Up Continuing Conference 


HE first national conference to bring 

together a cross-section of the groups 
most directly concerned with metropolitan 
problems met at the Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University, in East Lan- 
sing, April 29-May 2, and voted to or- 
ganize a Continuing National Conference 
on Metropolitan Problems. This decision 
was the culmination of three days of dis- 
cussion involving more than two hundred 
men and women from all parts of the 
country. The general conclusions of the 
conference regarding the nature, present 
status and future prospects of the govern- 
ment of metropolitan communities are set 
forth in the General Report printed at 
page 269 of this issue. 


The decision to continue the cooperation 
which brought about the East Lansing 
meeting was made on the basis of a report 
of a subcommittee appointed “to consider 
and offer recommendations to this con- 
ference concerning its further activities.” 
The report of the subcommittee, approved 
by the conference, made the following 
points : 

1. That there is “a very real need for 
a greater degree of cooperation among 
the organizations, agencies and individ- 
uals concerned with the pressing problems 
which face the metropolitan areas of our 
country” ; 

2. That “the solution of those problems 
by the development of such cooperation 
would be greatly advanced by the estab- 
lishment of a Continuing National Con- 
ference on Metropolitan Problems” ; 


3. That organizations and agencies ac- 
tively interested in metropolitan problems 
should be eligible for membership in or 
affiliation with the conference and that 
consideration should be given to provision 
for appropriate affiliation of “qualified in- 
dividuals” ; 

4. That “the primary functions of the 
conference should be to serve as a co- 
operating agency for groups and organi- 
zations concerned with metropolitan prob- 
lems ; to encourage and cooperate in such 
research ; and to prepare and cooperate in 
the preparation of such publications and 
to hold such national, regional and other 
meetings as may further the objectives of 
the conference.” 


Great emphasis was placed upon the 
point that this should be done “with- 
out duplication of efforts and by the use 
of existing agencies in so far as possible.” 

Frank C. Moore, president of the Gov- 
ernment Affairs Foundation, under whose 
leadership the East Lansing meeting was 
planned and conducted, was unanimously 
asked to serve as chairman of a commit- 
tee to organize the Continuing Conference 
and subsequently to continue as chairman 
of the conference itself. The report of the 
subcommittee was submitted by the chair- 
man, Harold S. Shefelman of Seattle, 
Washington. Other members of the com- 
mittee are: Frank Bane, Council of State 
Governments; John E. Bebout, National 
Municipal League; Frederick L. Bird, 
Dun & Bradstreet; Herbert Emmerich, 
Public Administration Clearing House; 
Luther Gulick, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration; Patrick Healy, Jr., Ameri- 
can Municipal Association; and Dennis 
O’Harrow, American Society of Planning 
Officials. 


The work of the East Lansing confer- 
ence was done in twelve discussion groups 
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The load is lighter when everyone lifts. 


Reprinted with permission from Cleveland Press 


and in committees which prepared re- 
ports on the basis of the deliberations of 
these groups. Each group consisted of 
about twenty persons selected so as to 
represent so far as possible a cross-section 
of the conference as a whole. In general 
the groups addressed themselves to con- 
sideration of the same basic questions. 
General sessions heard addresses by Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, chairman of the board 
of directors of Government Affairs 
Foundation; Mayor Richard J. Daley of 
Chicago; President John A. Hannah of 
Michigan State University; Powell B. 
McHaney, General American Life Insur- 
ance Company; City Manager O. W. 
Campbell, San Diego, California; Dr. Gu- 
lick; Governor G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan ; Chairman Frederick G. Gardi- 
ner, Municipality of Metropolitan Toron- 
to; Park H. Martin, Allegheny Confer- 
ence on Community Development ; Donald 
R. Larson, Metropolitan Miami Municipal 
Board; Meyer Kestnbaum, special assist- 
ant to President Eisenhower; Hugh R. 
Pomeroy, Westchester County Planning 
Department; and Norman MacDonald, 
Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers 
Associations. 


[June 


The following agencies cooperated in 
sponsoring the Conference: American Bar 
Association Section of Municipal Law, 
American Institute of Planners, American 
Municipal Association, American Society 
of Planning Officials, Council of Metro- 
politan Regional Organizations, Council 
of State Governments, Federation of Tax 
Administrators, Government Affairs 
Foundation, Governmental Affairs Insti- 
tute, Governmental Research Association, 
Institute of Public Administration, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America, 
Michigan State University Department of 
Political Science, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association of the United States 
and Canada, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, National Association of 
County Officials, National Municipal 
League, Public Administration Clearing 
House and Tax Institute. 


J.E.B. 


Council-manager Plan 


Developments 


The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation announces several additions to 
the list of council-manager municipalities 
since March 1, not previously mentioned 
in this column. With their 1950 popula- 
tions they are: Bristot, PENNSYLVANIA, 
(12,710), Watnut Creex (2,420) and 
DAIRYLAND, CALIFORNIA, JASPER, FLorI- 
pA, (2,327) and CLARKSVILLE, GEORGIA, 
(1,106). 

Cotton, CaLirorntia, (1955 population 
17,312) voted 1,578 to 1,160 on April 9 
to adopt the council-manager plan. 

Upper Artincton, Onto, (9,024)! 
voted 4,036 to 976 on May 8 in favor of 
charter amendments establishing the coun- 
cil-manager plan. Members of the exist- 
ing city 
council until the November 1957 munici- 


commission constitute the city 


pal election, and have the powers and 


1 1950 population. 
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duties imposed upon the council by the 
amended charter. 

The towns of Mrtirnocxet, (5,890)! 
and Scarsporoucnu (4,600), Marne, 
voted at their annual town meetings in 
March to adopt the town manager plan, 
to be effective in 1957. 

The borough 
PENNSYLVANIA 


council of BELLEFONTE, 
(5,651)! has adopted a 
council-manager ordinance 

In Sausauiro, CALrrornra, (4,828)! 
the council-manager plan was adopted by 
ordinance on December 6, 1955, and the 
first manager took office on March 28, 
1956. 

LaRKsPuR, CALIFORNIA, 
adopted the council-manager 
April 10, 438 to 352. 

Groups in the towns of FALMouTH, 
East MILiinocket and GorHAM, MAINE, 
are seriously considering adoption of the 
town-manager plan. 


(2,905)! 


plan on 


A petition calling for a referendum on 
the question of adopting the council- 
manager plan has circulated in 
Sprinc VALLEY, New Yorx. 

A petition has been filed in Buena 
Vista, Vircinia, asking for a reversion 
from the council-manager plan to the for- 
mer mayor-council plan, with the council 
having a large measure of power. The 
movement is backed by a former mayor 
for 24 years before the council-manager 
plan was adopted in 1952 


been 


At the May 8 primary election Hunrt- 
incton, West Vircrnta, voted 10,989 to 
5,566 to have a charter commission frame 
a new charter, and elected an eleven- 
member commission, all but one of whom 
were endorsed by the All-Huntington As- 
sociation and are known to favor the 
council-manager plan 

In Grove City, Onto, a change to the 
council-manager plan is under considera- 
tion. The Grove City Record favors the 
change. 

The city council of Mason, MICHIGAN, 


(3,514)! adopted an ordinance in October, 
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1955, by a vote of seven to zero, establish- 
ing the office of city administrator, who 
“shall be responsible to the city council 
for the proper administration of all af- 
fairs of the city.” 


f 
In Rocxrorp, ILLINoIs, a proposal to 


change from mayor-council to council- 
manager government was defeated 
April 10 by a vote of 15,328 to 11,708. 

GRANITE FALLS, MINNESOTA, voted 594 
to 411 on March council- 
manager government, which has been in 


on 


20 to retain 


effect four years. 

In West Sr. Pavut, 
Booster is advocating the council-manager 
plan. It is hoped that the charter com- 
mission can be persuaded to present the 


MINNESOTA, the 


plan at the September election 

Jortin, Missourt, is voting June 5 on 
the question of retaining the council-man- 
ager plan adopted two years ago or, as 
an alternative, the election of a charter 
The 
city council scheduled the election on the 
basis of petitions, but that the 
citizens should “not take too lightly this 
effort by certain segments of the popula- 
tion to throw out this form of govern- 


commission to frame a new charter 


warned 


ment.” 
Studies Manager Plan 


established in 
looking toward 


A committee has been 
Wess City, Missouri, 
the adoption of council-manager govern- 
ment. Three former mayors and three 
present councilmen have shown interest in 
the movement 

The Joseru, 
Chamber of Commerce has appointed a 
committee to study the council-manager 


St Missouri, Junior 


plan 

OMAHA, NepraskA, elected a charter 
convention on May 15. A group of citi- 
zens is working for inclusion of the man- 
ager plan in the proposed charter. 

The Chamber of Commerce of VALEN- 
TINE, NEBRASKA, has a city manager plan 
committee which is studying the subject 


for possible application in its city. 
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The chairman of the charter commis- 
sion of La Marque, Texas; has an- 
nounced that the commission will present 
a council-manager charter, probably be- 
fore summer. The fifteen-member com- 
mission was established in December 1954. 


In SeatrLe, WASHINGTON, efforts have 
been made to persuade Mayor-elect Gor- 
don S. Clinton to fill the $6,000 position 
of administrative assistant with a man 
from the ranks of professional city man- 
agers, perhaps calling upon the city coun- 
cil to increase the salary, possibly to 
$12,000. It was pointed out that Mayor 
Pomeroy has placed little emphasis on 
the position, whereas under Mayor Devin 
it attained much importance and respon- 
sibility. 

The city council of Uxian, CALt- 
FoRNIA, has had under consideration the 
conversion of the present position of busi- 
ness manager to that of a full-fledged city 
manager. It recently appointed the assist- 
ant city manager of Oxnard, California, 
as business manager upon resignation of 
the former incumbent. 


Voters of San Cantos, CALIFORNIA, 
who approved a city administrator type of 
government in 1951, turned down a 
proposition to abolish it, 1042 to 885, on 
April 10. 

Mitisrag, Cairornia, defeated a 
council-manager proposal at the April 10 
election. 


Georgia city managers held the fifth 
Municipal Management Institute April 
11-13 in Athens, at the University of 
Georgia, with a record attendance of 34 
managers from Georgia, South Carolina 
and Mississippi. Vermont managers met 
April 6-7 at St. Johnsbury; fifteen man- 
agers from Vermont and five from New 
Hampshire attended. Seventeen Ohio 
managers met April 19-20 at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio. A 
management demonstration clinic was 
conducted by management students at the 
university. 
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Independents Win 
St. Louis Charter Board 


At the election of a charter commission 
in St. Louis, Missouri, on May 8, all 
thirteen “independent” candidates were 
elected, despite opposition of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican political organiza- 
tions. Herbert A. Trask, writing in the 
Post-Dispatch, says: 

“It was a clear-cut victory for Mayor 
Raymond R. Tucker in his prolonged 
battle with the politicians for a non-poli- 
tical charter modernization study, and a 
victory for the St. Louis Citizens Charter 
Committee which sponsored the winning 
candidates. 

“Each of the citizens’ candidates was 
elected by a wide margin over those of a 
rival slate picked by labor’s Committee on 
Political Education, and backed by a ma- 
jority of the Democratic and Republican 
ward committeemen. .. . 

“The newly elected board of freeholders 
will have a year to make its study and 
recommend changes in the charter. It 
can propose a completely rewritten docu- 
ment or an amendment or series of 
amendments. Its recommendations will 
not become effective unless approved by 
the people in another election.” 


Faulkner Act Run-Off 
Elections Opposed in New Jersey 


Efforts have been made in the New Jer- 
sey legislature this year to eliminate the 
run-off election in Faulkner Act munic- 
ipalities. Three bills have been intro- 
duced to repeal this feature in from one 
to all such municipalities. One of these, 
which eliminates such elections in two 
strong mayor-council options provided by 
the act, was passed, vetoed by Governor 
Meyner, and repassed over his veto. The 
two cities immediately affected are Ho- 
boken, now operating under one of these 
options, and Vineland, operating under 
the other. 

The Newark Bureau of Municipal Re- 
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search points out that the run-off election 
is a vital part of the nonpartisan election 
plan provided under the Faulkner Act. 
In order to be elected a candidate must 
obtain a majority of the votes cast for 
his position. If a certain prescribed num- 
ber of candidates receive less than a ma- 
jority, a run-off election is held for those 
positions where no majority was obtained. 


The run-off was considered an im- 
portant part of the Faulkner Act by the 
Newark Charter Commission, which 
stated, “Newark has had too much ex- 
perience with city commissions dominated 
by candidates who were not the choice of 
the majority of the voters not to recog- 
nize the advantage of this new safeguard.” 

In Newark’s first election under mayor- 
council Plan C only one person, Mayor 
Leo P. Carlin, received a clear majority. 
In the run-off election three of the coun- 
cilmen elected had not received a plurality 
in the regular election. James Callaghan, 
councilman-at-large, moved from sixth to 
fourth place as a result of the run-off. 
Councilmen Farco and Gordon moved 
from second to first place in their wards 
in the run-off election. While fewer 
people voted in the run-off election, the 
candidates elected received substantially 
larger votes in all but two cases. Two of 
the candidates could have gone into office 
with as little as 30-35 per cent of the 
popular vote had it not been for the run- 
off, which in both cases resulted in their 
defeat. In the north and east wards where 
seventeen and fifteen candidates ran in the 
regular election and diluted the vote, the 
run-off proved its value. 


Rhode Island Legislature 
Flouts Home Rule 


The 1956 of Rhode Island's 
legislature, which ended on April 28, pro- 
duced little of general public benefit, par- 
ticularly as to home rule and electoral 
reform. The Providence Journal of April 
29 comments editorially : 


session 
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“The sledge hammer and meat ax were 
applied unmercifully to bills proposed in 
the public interest. Liquor and primary 
reform bills were killed. Legislation to 
validate the home rule (council-manager ) 
charter of East Providence was killed, 
leaving the whole governmental setup in 
that community of 40,000 people ‘in legal 
doubt. Reapportionment of seats in the 
House of Representatives to give Cran- 
ston, Warwick and other municipalities a 
fair voice in the legislature was killed 
once more, despite the pledge of the last 
Democratic state platform. The same 
fate was meted out to the long sought and 
long promised bill giving cities and towns 
a degree of control over their own af- 
fairs.” 


After criticizing financial measures 
which foreshadow a $6,000,000 operating 
deficit as well as increased debt the /our- 
nal states : 


“In the area of the judiciary, the ses- 
sion had a field day. Half a dozen judges 
of the Supreme and Superior Courts were 
voted retirement on full pay. Seven new 
judges—most of them active political par- 
tisans, senators or holders of other state 
office—were elected or appointed to the 
high courts. On top of that, the Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate was given the 
lush job of clerk of the Supreme Court. 

“Although it engaged in an unrestrained 
handout of judicial pensions and jobs, the 
assembly refused to adopt legislation lim- 
iting exemptions for jury duty, a measure 
that is badly needed to improve the qual- 
ity of juries in the state. However, a bill 
was passed to lengthen annual Superior 
Court sessions, after the action had been 
asked by the judges of the court 


“Election law reform legislation of 
questionable effectiveness was enacted at 
the last minute. It permits continued use 
of paper ballots in most elections and pro- 
vides for identification of voters at the 
polls by a card system rather than by 
the foolproof method of signatures. Cer- 
tain other proposals of the Hogan com- 
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mission were adopted, but only after they 
had been seriously weakened by amend- 
ments. The total effect of the bills passed 
should be to reduce somewhat—but not 
much—the opportunity for frauds in fu- 
ture elections.” 


Three Virginia Cities 
to Combine; Seek Name 


Denied use of the proposed name “City 
of Hampton Roads” by an act of the 
General Assembly, Virginia’s Lower 
Peninsula thought is reported to be oc- 
cupied in the selection of another name 
for the proposed consolidation of Hamp- 
ton, Newport News and Warwick. Ac- 
cording to the Newport News Daily 
Press, the name “Hampton” seems to be 
leading the race—or, at least, more good 
reasons have been given to back up that 
name. “New Hampton,” too, appears to 
have a considerable following. 

The name “City of Hampton Roads,” 
said to be most popular of all names con- 
sidered for the tri-city consolidation, was 
forbidden by the Virginia General As- 
sembly after Norfolk assemblymen pro- 
tested that “Hampton Roads” belongs to 
all the cities that border it and not the 
Lower Peninsula alone. The Norfolk as- 
semblymen further asserted that the name 
is known throughout the shipping world 
and any city assuming it would capitalize 
unfairly from its reputation. 

Suggestions include Virginia City, Tri- 
City, Newhampton Roads, Peninsula City, 
Chesapeake City, Carolina City and New- 
port News (which has been the biggest 
of the three cities for the longest time). 

Municipal South 


Home Rule Amendment 
Proposed in Connecticut 


A little publicized action of the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives in 1955 
was the adoption of a resolution propos- 
ing a home rule amendment to the state 
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constitution. For ultimate adoption the 
amendment must be approved by two- 
thirds vote of both houses of the 1957 
legislature and thereafter by a statewide 
referendum. 


In urging the need of such an amend- 
ment, to enable municipalities to draft, 
adopt and amend their own charters, sub- 
ject to general law, and to enact neces- 
sary municipal ordinances, and also to 
free the legislature from a mass of un- 
necessary detail, the Connecticut Public 
Expenditure Council pointed out that over 
500 local bills were introduced in the 
1955 legislative session. Many of them 
dealt with “such local matters as the 
changing of the hour of a town meeting, 
the conferring of power upon a tree war- 
den, the vesting in a town of the control 
of its own sidewalks, the provision of 
trafic lights at street intersections, the 
awarding of pensions to deserving police- 
men and their widows, and so on.” 


Police and Fire Services 
Combined in 32 Cities 


Integration of police and fire services 
is now in effect in 32 municipalities, ac- 
cording to Public Management (Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association). 
Thirty of these are reported to be under 
25,000 population; two (both in Canada) 
have 27,000 and 50,000, respectively. 


The advantages and processes of such 
combinations are emphasized in a new 
publication of Public Administration 
Service, entitled A Frontier of Public 
Safety, by Charles S. 
companion volume to Police and Fire In- 
tegration in the Small City, published last 
summer. 


James; it is a 


One of the latest municipalities to de- 
cide to integrate the services is Fox 
Point, Wisconsin. The governing board 
of the village, which has a population of 
2,585, approved the integrated public 
safety department in the belief that it 
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would mean better police and fire protec- 
tion because of more efficient use of avail- 
able manpower. After a training period 
the work week for all public safety of- 
ficers will be about 40 hours as compared 
with former work weeks of 44.8 hours 
for the police and 73 hours for firemen. 
Under the integrated system an officer 
will be at the station at all times to an- 
swer fire alarms and officers out on patrol 
duty will go directly to a fire when noti- 
fied of its location by radio. 


Annual Reports 
on Films and Slides 
Two mid-west 


their latest annual reports to the citizens 
visually by means of films and slides in- 


cities have presented 


stead of in printed form. 


St. Louis, Missouri, has made its report 
in the form of a 24-minute motion picture 
dramatizing municipal services. Entitled 
“The Big City,” it is a documentary film 
which a private organization produced for 
the city. It pictures fire-fighting, water 
purification, rat control, enforcement of 
the anti-smoke ordinance, traffic control 
and other day-to-day services. The mayor 
appears only briefly and is not mentioned 
by name. The board of aldermen ap- 
propriated $15,000 for publication of an 
annual report. The 16-millimeter film cost 
$14,000. The city ordered sixteen prints 
of it for use by civic clubs, 
church groups and other organizations. 


sc hools, 


The latest annual report of Wichita, 
Kansas, is presented on more than 140 
slides with a recorded com- 
mentary. They are shown to school, 
church and civic groups. Portions of the 
set have been featured on television. The 
city hall lobby has an automatic slide 
projector that shows sections of the re- 
port. 

A police photo technician made the 
slides, covering various city activities. A 
public relations consultant was employed 
part-time to write the commentary. 


colored 
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“The boss says if Alaska becomes 
a state we'll all get a bonus.” 


1956, New York Herald Tribune, Inc 


eproduced with permission 


Alaska Approves 
Proposed Constitution 


At the Alaska territorial primary elec- 
tion the constitution drafted by the recent 
constitutional convention,’ for use in case 
Alaska becomes a state, was overwhelm- 
ingly approved. The people also approved 
a proposal to elect two “senators” and 
one “representative” in 1956, to attend the 
sessions of the United States Congress; 
they will not, of course, be actual mem- 
bers of that body nor have voting rights 
unless the Congress admits Alaska as a 
State. 


Texas Looks Toward 
Constitutional Revision 
A poll of 
Amarillo Globe-Times, which brought re- 
sponses from 121 of the 179 senators and 


Texas legislators by the 


representatives, is reported to show a 


(Continued on page 298) 


1 See the Review, April 1956, page 158 
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County and Township. 


Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 





Milwaukee County 
Surveyed by PAS 
Officials, Citizens Study 


300 Recommendations 
OFFICIALS of Milwaukee County and 


local civic groups are now reviewing 
over three hundred recommendations for 
the strengthening of the county govern- 
ment made by a year-long Public Ad- 
ministration Service survey.! 

The loosely knit Wisconsin county gov- 
ernment organization has been altered 
only slightly since it was established over 
a century ago. Although Milwaukee 
County has responded to the needs of the 
people and its operations have been gen- 
erally characterized by honesty, efficiency 
and economy, there is a growing opinion 
that its structure is outmoded in a num- 
ber of respects. 

With a population of some 970,000, the 
county provides over two hundred serv- 
ices as compared with 26 when it was 
organized in 1835. Its budget has grown 
from $17,000,000 in 1931 to $61,500,000 
currently. Equalized assessed valuations 
of real and personal property have trebled 
in the last decade. 

Late in 1952 Supervisor R. J. White, 
Jr., introduced a resolution in the county 
board of supervisors for the creation of 
a new unit to improve administrative pro- 
cedures and conduct year-round organiza- 
tion and methods research for the board 
and the various departments and commis- 
sions. 

At a hearing on this resolution before 
the board’s finance committee, there was 


1 The Government of Milwaukee 
County: A Concluding Report. Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, January 
12, 1956. 95 pages. 


agreement among county officials and rep- 
resentatives of the Citizens’ Governmental 
Research Bureau and the Milwaukee City 
Club that it would be advantageous, be- 
fore creating the proposed budget and 
efficiency research unit, “to determine 
what fields, levels and areas of county 
functions should be the concern of said 
unit, and in order to arrive at such de- 
termination” to employ an outside con- 
sulting firm to make a general administra- 
tive survey of Milwaukee County govern- 
ment. 

The county board empowered the 
finance committee to appoint a special 
subcommittee to prepare the specifications 
for the survey. This subcommittee’s mem- 
bership included three county officials and 
representatives of labor, civic and tax- 
payer groups. Fourteen firms submitted 
bids. In January 1955 the board awarded 
the contract for $50,000 to the Public Ad- 
ministration Service of Chicago, which 
had made a county personnel survey in 
1952. 

The first of nine interim reports was 
submitted to the county board in May 
1955 and the final summary report in 
January 1956. The reports totaled 927 
pages with 313 specific recommendations 
plus general proposals. 

Major organizational deficiencies pointed 
out in the reports include: role of elec- 
tive officers in nonlegislative duties, ab- 
sence of a single administrative head, 
prominence of boards and commissions in 
administrative positions, dispersion of re- 
lated activities in over 50 different 
agencies and branches, inconsistent al- 
location of functions to the courts and 
judges, trend to creation of a new agency 
whenever a new function is undertaken 
by the county. 

Compensating factors listed by PAS 
are the county’s great fiscal resources, 
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long tradition of good government, the 
imaginative use of facilities and dedica- 
tion to duty by high quality public serv- 
ants. “In this way, the county has largely 
overcome the unfortunate fact that its or- 
ganization is all too typical of county 
government generally.” 

“The sharp upward trends [in cost], 
however, give urgency to the need for 
greater attention to programming im- 
provements and services, and to strength- 
ening the organization form and the ad- 
ministration of present county activities. 
. . . Whatever increases may occur [in 
future years] should be the net between 
the cost of providing better and expanded 
services to the public and the maximum 
economies which can be effected in the 
ways and means of providing such serv- 
ices.” 


Interim Organization 


Milwaukee County “cannot aspire to 
really sound governmental organization— 
i.e. elimination of elective administrative 
officers and establishment of a _ board- 
manager plan, until the uniformity clause 
{constitutional provision for one system 
of town and county government as nearly 
uniform as practicable throughout the 
state] and the provision for constitutional 
county officers are repealed.” Therefore, 
PAS proposed both interim and ultimate 
organizational changes and administrative 
improvements. “The standard by which 
importance [and urgency] is [to be] 
judged is the contribution which the adop- 
tion of related recommendations will 
make to strengthening the continued abil- 
ity of the county government to meet 
effectively the demands now placed upon 
it and those with which the future may 
confront it.” 

The proposed interim organization calls 
for: retention of the many (52 county and 
judicial) constitutional and statutory elec- 
tive officers (including 24 county board 
members) and their present duties, but 
with some reassignment of functions; re- 
duction of work load of the numerous 
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county board standing committees by 
eliminating much administrative detail; 
establishment of a department for coordi- 
nating court services, responsible to the 
22 judges ; creation of three new, separate, 
major line departments to handle health 
and welfare, public works, parks and rec- 
reation; four staff departments for fi- 
nance, planning, law, personnel; and three 
minor line departments. These changes 
would involve the integration and re- 
organization of a number of existing de- 
partments and abolition of thirteen boards 
and commissions. Several, including 
board of public welfare and civil service 
commission, would be retained but with 
changes in their functions. 

PAS said the proposed interim re- 
organization would put the county board 
in more direct control over county opera- 
tions by giving the board direct authority 
to appoint (under civil service) directors 
of parks and recreation, health and wel- 
fare, personnel; the number of agencies 
reporting directly to the board would be 
reduced to a manageable number func- 
tionally distinct ; administration of county 
departments by plural bodies would cease ; 
boards and commissions would be reduced 
to appeal or advisory status. 

During the interim period certain man- 
agerial functions would be vested in a 
director of finance, including the present 
duties of the county auditor. The finance 
director would prepare the current budget 
and review capital budgets for all depart- 
ments, carry on constant studies of county 
operations to improve practices and or- 
ganization, and serve as a clearing agency 
through which departmental matters 
would be channeled to the county board. 

Under the ultimate organization rec- 
ommended, the channeling function would 
be taken over by the county manager, to 
be appointed by the county board which 
would be reduced to nine to fifteen mem- 
bers. All elective offices except the board 
would be abolished. The manager would 
appoint the heads of the proposed ad- 
ministrative departments. He would be 
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their immediate supervisor and provide 
liaison between them and the county 
board. He would have full responsibility 
for budget preparation, administrative 
policies and formulating programs of ac- 
tivities. The ultimate plan contemplates 
establishment of three new departments 
when the elective officers have been abol- 
ished—records, justice, court services. 

Positive action to establish a central de- 
partment of finance for current and capi- 
tal budgeting, administrative management, 
general and cost accounting, and purchas- 
ing is of “basic importance.” The county's 
largest single department, of medical and 
welfare programs, should be reorganized 
into four bureaus of medical care, mental 
health, public welfare and auxiliary serv- 
ices to eliminate separateness of the in- 
dividual institutions by integration on a 
program basis for the needy, ill and aged. 

The second largest agency, the park 
commission, should be reorganized as a 
parks and recreation department; and the 
commission should be transformed into 
an over-all county planning department 
with advisory commission. The present 
department of public works should be ex- 
panded so as to centralize county engi- 
neering, architectural, highway, express- 
way, airport and other public works serv- 
ices. There should be created a court 
services depaitment and director, and a 
judges’ committee on court services. 

Although the final report was submitted 
by PAS in January 1956, action was de- 
layed until after the quadrennial election 
of a new county board in April. 

The county auditor has prepared de- 
tailed digests of reports and recommenda- 
tions and has submitted the digests to the 
respective departments, boards and com- 
missions, with request that their pro and 
con comments be filed with his office on 
or before June 15, to be followed by 
county board committee hearings at dates 
not yet determined. 

Civic groups have urged public hearings 
as soon as possible, especially on the ad- 
ministrative improvements proposed by 
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PAS and on the 1952 proposal for creat- 
ing a permanent organization and methods 
research unit, which was temporarily 
shelved in favor of the general adminis- 
trative survey. Civic groups have also 
suggested that the committee hearings be 
held in time for any required budgetary 
action, in connection with the 1957 county 
budget hearings, scheduled for September- 
October 1956. 
Rosert E. Boos, Auditor 

Milwaukee County 

Norman N. Grit, 

Executive Director 
Citizens’ Governmental 

Research Bureau of Milwaukee 


City-county Planning 
Advocated in Georgia 


Eprror’s Nore.—The note below, by 

J. W. FANNING, associate director of 

Community Services, Center for Con- 

tinuing Education, University of 

Georgia, is made up of excerpts from 

an article, “A Case for Joint City- 

county Planning,” appearing in the 

February 1956 issue of the Georgia 

Local Government Journal. 

The line between rural and 
Georgia is fast disappearing, and the full 
and sound development of all resources 
within the state will come more effec- 
tively and with fewer severe adjustments 
as country and town sit together in plan- 
ning for the future... . 

Georgia has moved a long way from 
being strictly an agricultural state. It 
has achieved a better balance between 
agriculture and industry. This is desir- 
able. The two are interdependent and 
each has needs to support the other. 
Therefore, in future economic growth 
within Georgia, the problems of both ag- 
ricultural and industrial growth need 
careful consideration. 

In this connection, agriculture has a 
deep interest in and concern for all plan- 
ning and zoning activities which are 
carried on within municipalities or on 
a county-wide basis. The following rep- 


urban 
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resents some of the interests which agri- 
culture has in these activities, as well as 
ways in which farming may be affected 
by industrial, residential and other devel- 
opments within Georgia communities 

1. It is to plan for the 
growth and development of a town with- 
out affecting the total community in 
which the town is Agriculture, 
being a part of this community, is there- 
fore directly affected, un- 
favorably. To avoid mistakes and facili- 
tate sound growth, it is desirable that 
rural and together all 
problems affecting the over-all develop- 
ment of the total community. 

2. It is important that communities de- 
cide whether they wish to be agricultural 
or industrial or to achieve a balance be- 
tween the two. Such lead to 
constructive and profitable growth, with 
the avoidance of many severe and costly 


impossible 


located 


sometimes 


urban plan on 


decisions 


mistakes. This is an important decision 
as increased interest in more industry is 
manifested. 

3. The location of industries is of tre- 
mendous significance to the problem of 
land use, and to the development of areas 
outside of incorporated towns and cities. 
Experiences have demonstrated that the 
location of on highly valuable 
farm land can and does bring about tre- 
mendous within the agri- 
culture of a community. It is entirely 
possible that such dislocation is the desire 
of the whole community, but oftentimes 
this is not so and the problems which 
are created are difficult to handle. A 
closer study of the total problems of land 


industry 


dislocations 


use in the community would avoid many 
mistakes and ease the shock of adjust- 
ments. 

4. Farm people are often greatly af- 
fected by subdivision developments. In 
many communities these developments, if 
well planned, will actually bring about an 
For others, with- 
decline and 
prob- 


increase in land values 


out planning, land values 


communities 
lems can and often do ensue for the rural 


deteriorate. Serious 
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production. Here again is a strong case 
for joint city-county planning 

5. Farm people are greatly interested 
in the urban facilities which become 
available in fringe areas, such as water, 
sewage disposal, fire control and garbage 
disposal installations. Many of these util- 
ities enhance the values of rural living. 
There many instances, however, 
where poorly planned facilities—sewage 
have created severe 
Joint 
interests 


are 


disposal for example 


problems for rural communities. 


planning by rural and urban 
possibly could have avoided the difficulties 
that arose, and a better total community 
life would have been created rather than 
a poor 

6. An 


in fringe areas 


one. 

important area of development 
affects the 
section is that of services including rec 


which rural 


reation, schools and garbage collection. 
Many 
rapid growth of population outside of in- 
which 


heavy burden upon existing school facil- 


communities have experienced a 


corporated towns has placed a 


ities. This type of occurrence can, and 
oftentimes does, react unfavorably upon 
the people who make their living solely 
from the soil 
lems 
dealt 
planning 


Effect of Increased Taxes 


In most cases, such prob- 
been anticipated and 
city-county 


could have 


with through joint 


7. The increase in tax rates and assess- 
ments, as a result of increased services 
in fringe areas, has a tremendous impact 

Oftentimes, 
to 
immediate benefit financial or otherwise 
The 
flected in higher prices for products sold 
The only way to benefit is 


upon farm people there is 


an increased cost them without any 


increase in tax costs are not re 
in most cases 
to sell out at a higher land price and this 
is true usually only in a few cases. These 
adjustments are often severe but, where 
anticipated and planned for, can be al- 
leviated to a very great extent 


8. The of 


velopments in rural areas, such as “juke 


problems undesirable de 
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joints,” “slums” and junk yards, as a re- 
sult of unplanned urban and suburban 
growth, are of great concern to farm 
people. Quite often, farmers do not find 
any immediate gains in industrial develop- 
ment within their communities. The 
problems created are usually extremely 
difficult to handle. They therefore need 
close consideration by both urban and 
rural people in joint city-county planning. 

Many of the problems listed above are 
the result of changes which, in the long 
run, will be constructive and profitable. 
The impact of some will be severe even 
with the best of planning but certainly, 
when both urban and rural representa- 
tion sit together on joint city-county 
planning boards to anticipate problems 
and avoid mistakes in community de- 
velopments, much of the severity will be 
eliminated and a sounder growth will 
take place. Georgia will benefit through 
a stronger agriculture, an expanded in- 
dustry, higher per capita incomes and 
better communities in which people can 
live, rear their children and make a liv- 
ing. But to insure that we do attain 
these objectives, there must be practical 
and sound planning by country and town 
people sitting together to lay out pro- 
grams to these ends. 


New York Legislature Adopts 
County Home Rule Provision 


A concurrent resolution passed by the 
New York State Assembly and Senate 
would amend the state constitution so as 
to permit upstate counties to draft, adopt 
and amend their own charters and would 
clarify the county home rule powers of 
New York City (made up of five coun- 
ties). If approved by the legislature 
again next year, it will be submitted to 
the voters for adoption. A similar amend- 
ment has passed the legislature on two 
other recent occasions but each time it 
failed in its second passage and had to 
start all over again. 
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CITY, STATE AND NATION 
(Continued from page 293) 


strong majority in both houses in favor 
of constitutional reform. One proposal, 
annual instead of biennial sessions, was 
approved by all but eight of the 121. 


The Texas League of Women Voters 
has decided to make an important issue 
of constitutional reform in its program of 
action. The San Antonio News commends 
the League’s stand on constitutional revi- 
sion, saying: 

“The demagogues can rant and rave 
about states’ rights until the political at- 
mosphere turns purple, but those rights 
can be protected only by strengthening 
state government to meet its proper re- 
sponsibilities. And that simply cannot be 
done in Texas without a complete rewrit- 
ing of the state constitution; piecemeal 
amendment will not do the job. 


“We hope that the League of Women 
Voters’ action will stimulate a statewide, 
all-interests movement toward constitu- 
tional reform. We believe press and pub- 
lic opinion is ready for that, and we 
would like to see this issue threshed out 
in the coming primary campaigns.” 


Ohio Committee Seeks 
Equitable Representation 


A Committee for Legislative Reappor- 
tionment has been formed in Ohio, with 
the objective of initiating a constitutional 
amendment to achieve greater equality of 
representation in the state legislature. It 
proposes the election of six state represen- 
tatives and two state senators from each 
congressional district. It appears to have 
special strength in Cleveland. 

An advisory group has been appointed, 
including state representatives, county 
and municipa! officials, educators, etc. 
The committee leadership includes State 
Senator Joseph H. Avellone, Alfred A. 
Benesch of the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation and Harry A. Blachman, attorney. 
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Proportional Representation . 


Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr., 
and Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department is successor te the Proportional Representation Keview) 





Cincinnati Vote 


Postponed 


Question of Referendum 
on Appeal Before Court 


HE proposed referendum on propor- 

tional representation in Cincinnati has 
been temporarily postponed. As reported 
in this department for March (see page 
137), the so-called Charter Improvement 
League, set up by the foes of P.R., filed 
petitions seeking to substitute for P.R. 
majority election at large, each voter 
casting his ballot for candidates, 
without benefit of primaries. 

Upon examination of the petitions, the 
city council! found that many signatures 
appeared to have been written in the same 
handwriting and that there were a num- 
ber of duplications as well. In addition 
the council claimed that some technical 
requirements had not been fulfilled. Ad- 
ditional signatures were filed, which the 
council did not have time to examine com- 
pletely before the deadline for putting the 
question on the May 8 ballot. The total 
number of signatures filed, including the 
many which were invalid, was approxi- 
mately 32,000—15,389 were needed to put 
the question on the ballot. 

A taxpayers’ suit was brought to re- 
quire the city council to place the issue 
on the ballot at a special election. On 
April 11, Judge Charles E. Weber, of 
the Hamilton County Common Pleas 
Court, (himself a former Republican or- 
ganization and op- 
ponent of P.R.) issued a peremptory writ 
of mandamus directing city council to call 


nine 


member of council 


1 Made up of five councilmen nomi- 
nated by the City Charter Committee, 
which has supported P.R. since its incep- 
tion, and four organization Republicans 


a special election upon the proposed in- 
itiative. At the same time Judge Weber 
specifically cleared members of council of 
charges of abuse of discretion which had 
been made following their failure to sub- 
mit the proposal at the May 8 primary. 
The charter council majority—over the 
protest of the four organization council- 
men, all of whom are co-sponsors of the 
anti-P.R. petition—have appealed the de- 
cision. The local (First District) Court 
of Appeals has resigned from the case, 
the presiding judge disqualifying himself 
because he is the father of the co-chair- 
man of the 9X-anti-P.R. petitioners. 


Outside Court Asked 


The local Appeals Court has asked 
Judge Amos Conn, Sixth District Court 
of Appeals, Toledo, who is chief justice 
of the Ohio Courts of Appeals, to appoint 
an outside three-judge Appellate Court to 
come to Cincinnati to hear the appeal. 
Simultaneously, the local court set May 
21 as a hearing date on the appeal. 

Edward F. Alexander, special counsel 
for the city of Cincinnati, and Robert P. 
Goldman, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the City Charter Committee, 
representing the charter councilmen, will 
present the arguments Judge 
Weber’s ruling, their chief contention be- 
ing that the anti-P.R. petitioners failed 
forms set 


against 


to follow clearly prescribed 
forth in the Ohio statutes. 
Lay opinion is of the belief that, re- 
gardless of the outcome of the appeal, the 
tactical effect will be to postpone until 
the fall probably until the 


general election in November— 


and most 
a vote on 
the issue 
Forest Frank, 
Executive Director 
Cincinnati City Charter 


Committee 
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P. R. Experience 
in Cincinnati 


Epitor’s Notre.—The editorial below 
is taken from the Worcester (Massa- 
chusetts) Gazette for March 16, 1956. 


The people of Cincinnati adopted pro- 
portional representation voting in 1924 
against the strenuous opposition of a Re- 
publican political machine which had 
dominated city affairs for 40 years. 

The people of Cincinnati have kept P.R. 
despite the repeated efforts of the machine 
to throw it out. Every referendum has 
failed. 

Still the enemies of P.R. keep trying. 
They collected signatures to have a refer- 
endum May 8 on repealing P.R. But that 
effort backfired, too. 

A handwriting expert testified that 52 
out of 62 petitions he examined appeared 
to have more than one signature on them 
written by the same hand. One woman 
admitted signing five names. 

On the basis of such evidence, the city 
council rejected the proposal for a May 
referendum. But the P.R. foes are still 
fighting hard. They have gone to the 
courts in an effort to force the holding of 
the referendum. 

The whole episode demonstrates again 
how difficult it is in Cincinnati for P.R. 
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enemies to get signatures for repeal and 
how far some of them are apparently 
willing to go. It is pertinent to note 
that opponents of P.R. have twice failed 
in Worcester to gather enough signatures 
to force a referendum, even though the 
legislature has made the number of sig- 
natures required very small. 

Why do some political organizations 
fight so hard to kill P.R.? A little Cin- 
cinnati history suggests an answer. 

The present city council there includes 
four Republicans and five members of the 
Charter party (independent Republicans 
and Democrats). A close balance of this 
sort has held for many years, with the 
Republicans occasionz'!y in the majority 
by a single vote. So it seems likely that 
this is a fair representation of public 
opinion. 

But in the days before P.R., the Repub- 
lican machine had almost complete domi- 
nation. In the last election before P.R., 
for example, the organization elected all 
six council members chosen at large and 
25 of the 26 elected by wards. It could 
muster enough votes from city and county 
employees to control, for all practical pur- 
poses, the choice of council members. 

P.R. broke that up. No wonder the 
organization still is aching to get rid of 
it. Fair representation can be hard on 
political machines. 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Wade S. Smith 





Highway Aid Bill 
Passed by House 


Senate Committee 
Makes Amendments 


ASSAGE on April 27 of the House 

version of 1956 federal highway aid 
legislation seemed to assure that a long- 
range federal road program would be en- 
acted at this session of Congress. Sub- 
stitutions were made immediately in the 
House bill by the Senate Public Works 
Committee, to which it was referred, 
however, and some observers believe that 
House and Senate versions will go to a 
joint conference committee before a law is 
sent to the White House for the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 

Both branches of the Congress, and all 
factions, apparently were in close agree- 
ment as the bill reached its final stage. 
The bill passed by the House, as H.R. 
10660, was actually a consolidation of 
two others. Title I, which authorizes a 
thirteen-year program of highway ex- 
penditures, comprised the so-called Fallon 
bill, H.R. 8836, while Title II, which pro- 
vides the means of financing, incorporates 
the Boggs bill, H.R. 9075. The consoli- 
dated bill was passed by a vote of 388 to 
19. 

Under Title I of H.R. 10660, a thirteen- 
year program aggregating $51,846,000,000 
is authorized. This consists of $25,000,000, - 
000 for the interstate highway system in 
1957-69, $11,375,000,000 of federal funds 
for the regular $1,221,000,000 
federal funds for public domain roads, and 
state matching funds for the interstate 
and regular of $14,250,000,000. 
Matching provisions were continued on a 
dollar for dollar basis as to the regular 
systems and for the interstate system at 
federal dollars to one 


systems, 


systems 


the ratio of nine 


state dollar. Federal funds would be ap- 
portioned to the states in the ratio of 
costs, subject to further study for 1959 
and succeeding years. 

Title II provides for the continuation 
of certain existing highway taxes, to 
yield an estimated $25,040,000,000 in 1957- 
72, and for the imposition of additional 
taxes to produce an added $13,458,000,000 
in the same period, to make available for 
the program a total of $38,498,000,000. 


Tax Increases 


The tax increases included raising the 
federal gasoline tax from two cents per 
gallon to three cents to raise $9,295,000,- 
000 in the period, raising diesel and spe- 
cial fuel taxes similarly to raise $251,000,- 
000, increasing the tax on tires from five 
cents per pound to eight cents to raise 
$1,909,000,000, and increasing the excise 
tax on new trucks, buses and truck trail- 
ers from 8 per cent to 10 per cent, to 
raise $957,000,000. Additionally, two new 
taxes would be imposed: one of three 
cents per pound on camelback, used for 
retreading tires, to raise $180,000,000, and 
one a highway use tax of $1.50 per 1,000 
pounds on vehicles of over 26,000 pounds. 

The tax proposals have brought strong 
protests from highway user groups, who 
have also been active in agitating for the 
passage of the federal aid program. 

The Senate Public Works Committee, 
to which the House version of the 1956 
highway act was referred for considera- 
tion of Title I, lost no time in substitut- 
ing an amended version of the Gore bill 
for the Fallon bill. Whereas the Gore 
bill (S. 1048), passed last year, provided 
for only a five-year program, however, 
the amended proposed by 
the Senate extends the program to the 
thirteen-year period of the Fallon bill, to 
provide for a total federal contribution to 
the interstate program of $24,750,000,000, 


version now 
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for which the states’ matching share 
would be $2,750,000,000. 

Title II of the House version was 
scheduled for consideration by the Senate 
Finance Committee, which had announced 
that it would hold at least two days of 
hearings on the measure. Since Senate 
and House versions of the 1956 highway 
act will differ unless the Senate restores 
the provisions of H.R. 10660 on the floor, 
the two bills seem destined for referral to 
a joint Senate-House conference commit- 
tee, after which a version acceptable to 
the joint committee will have to be rati- 
fied by each house. 

While the bills under consideration 
contain numerous provisions still regarded 
as controversial—notably the weight limi- 
tation, the excise tax increases and a 
“prevailing wage” requirement objected 
to in some southern states—some of the 
more obnoxious provisions suggested in 
the White House program of 1955 ap- 
pear to be permanently buried. Chief 
among these is the proposal, now dis- 
carded, that federal revenue bonds secured 
by highway user taxes be issued to meet 
part of the federal share of the interstate 
system costs. 


New York Launches Survey 
to Improve School Districts 


Using a legislative appropriation of 
$55,000, New York State’s Department of 
Education prepared early in May to 
launch a study aimed at reducing the 
number of school districts by one-third 
and increasing school efficiency. Leverage 
for consolidation is afforded by a re- 
vised program of state aid, also enacted 
by the 1956 legislature, which will reduce 
state subsidies to school districts with 
fewer than eight teachers. 

School consolidation has already made 
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considerable progress in New York!— 
aided by various financial incentives— 
but state officials hold there is room for 
further improvement. “No school” dis- 
tricts take care of their pupils by sending 
them on a tuition basis to nearby schools 
of other districts. Educationally there 
seems to be no particular objection to 
this practice, provided the receiving dis- 
tricts have the capacity to care for their 
neighbors; financially, however, the send- 
ing districts are often “economizing” for 
the local taxpayers at the expense of the 
state aid program. According to one 
estimate of the State Education Depart- 
ment, efficiency and economy both indi- 
cate that about 520 districts would do the 
job better than the nearly 2,000 now in 
existence. 

According to present New York stand- 
ards, about 600 pupils is the minimum 
for an efficiently run school system. 
However, between 600 and 700 of the ex- 
isting school districts that have schools 
have fewer than eight teachers—evidently 
less than half the minimum number of 
pupils for an efficient system even if 
classes average as large as 35 students per 
teacher. 

The new state aid formula, adopted as 
a result of recommendations of the Tem- 
porary State Commission on Educational 
Service, headed by Chancellor Henry T. 
Heald of New York University, is ex- 
pected to reduce the state aid of between 
1,000 and 1,200 districts, contributing to 
the movement toward consolidation of the 
smaller districts. Exactly how many dis- 
tricts will suffer reduced aid will not be 
known until August 1956, when district 
reports reach Albany. 


1 See the Review, February 1956, page 
77. 
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Citizen Action . 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





Plan ‘Politician- 
in-Residence’ 


Rutgers to Train Students 
to Enter Political Arena 


(THE establishment of a “Politician-in- 

Residence” is one of the projects 
planned for the Wells Phillips Eagleton 
and Florence Peshine Eagleton Founda- 
tion at Douglas College, the women’s di- 
vision of Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. Under the plan, a 
politician will be brought to the university 
to be a part of campus life for an unspeci- 
fied period of time, ranging from a few 
days to a month. The politician will meet 
with classes, be available for both formal 
and informal appearances, and meet with 
students in “bull sessions.” 

The Eagleton Foundation was recently 
established by a bequest in the will of 
Mrs. Eagleton of Newark, a leader in 
civic, charitable and political affairs. 


The foundation will train students 
(both men and women), who are inter- 
ested in political affairs, for entrance into 
the public service not through the civil 
service system but directly through the 
political system. It is felt there are not 
enough college trained persons who have 
been taught to develop “a kind of political 
sensitivity.” 

The director of the Rutgers program 
will be Donald G. Herzberg, presently an 
administrative deputy in the New York 
State Division of the Budget. Mr. Herz- 
berg has had considerable practical politi- 
cal experience, serving as an aide to for- 
mer U. S. Senator Benton and former 
Governor Bowles, both of Connecticut. 

In pointing out the desirability of estab- 
lishing a Politician-in-Residence, Mr. 
Herzberg recently commented that: 
“Many colleges ...do bring . .. politicians 


to the campus. The usual practice is that 
they are met at the airport, whisked to 
the campus, brought on the stage and in- 
troduced. The politician, if he is success- 
ful in his mission, stirs the student body 
with a fine talk that excites the campus 
thoroughly. When he finishes, he is then 
led off the platform; if the college is 
lucky, he will be able to stay around 
for a meal and meet with a small, care- 
fully selected group of faculty and stu- 
dents. Probably what happens though is 
that he must get back to wherever he 
came from and so he leaves immediately 
after his talk. The campus very quickly 
settles back in its routine. The politician's 
speech may have made an impact on a 
few students but for the most part he is 
just someone to be rated at the end of 
the assembly series along with the 
speaker from the Weather Bureau and the 
novelist from Dubuque and the rest.” 
The foundation will be interested in 
creating a career political bureaucracy, 
at the same time raising the general 
interest in politics and politicians. It is 
also hoped that the program of the 
foundation will change the general! atti- 
tude “toward politics and government re- 
flected in the overwhelming majority of 
American parents who said, in response 
to a recent poll, that they hoped their 
children would not consider a political 
career.” Generally, the foundation will 
act as a clearing house for politics 
Among other projects that the founda- 
tion contemplates, according to Mr. Herz- 
berg, are a lecture series, an examination 
of what ingredients make a successful 
politician successful, and the development 
of a public affairs case study book similar 
to that for public administration.' 
S. K. G. 


1 Public Administration and Policy De- 
velopment, edited by Harold Stein. New 


York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


1952. 
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Indiana Teaches Politics 
to School Children 


In Indiana, where babies reputedly are 
born with political poll books in their 
hands, concerted efforts are being made 
to develop among the school children still 
greater political knowledge. This politi- 
cal education program involves a com- 
bination of “forced feeding” and special 
activities and tools designed to stimulate 
the interest of the student in his govern- 
ment. 

The forced feeding is done under a 1951 
act of the Indiana General Assembly. 
This act requires first that each Indiana 
high school graduate have at least a two- 
semester course in American history. It 
stipulates further that within the two- 
week period immediately preceding each 
general, congressional or state election all 
pupils in grades six through twelve shall 
be provided with five periods of class dis- 
cussion concerning the system of govern- 
ment of the state of Indiana and the 
United States. These discussions are to 
include such important features as meth- 
ods of voting, party structures, election 
laws and the responsibilities and necessity 
of citizen participation in government and 
in elections. 

State government and citizen agencies 
have cooperated in implementing the di- 
rective of the General Assembly. The 
need for factual, interesting, yet inexpen- 
sive texts to be followed in this “short 
course” was met by the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce through a series 
of three publications designed specifically 
for citizen participation in government 
programs and made available for pur- 
chase by the schools at low cost. 

These publications include Here Is Your 
Indiana Government, a 124-page govern- 
mental handbook comprising the office-by- 
office story of state and local government 
in Indiana; Let's Talk Politics, a pam- 
phlet prepared specifically for each elec- 
tion, containing names, pictures and bio- 
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graphical data on candidates for state and 
congressional offices, digests of party plat- 
forms and data regarding election pro- 
cedures in the state; and How a Bill Be- 
comes a Law, a folder describing the path 
followed by legislation through the Indi- 
ana General Assembly. 

State government cooperated in the 
program by developing a movie, complete 
with sound and color, of the Indiana 
legislative process. This movie was made 
by Indiana University under the direc- 
tion of a committee of veteran legislators. 
It is available to schools and civic groups 
for showing, and was viewed by over 
25,000 school children who visited the 
State House during the 1955 General 
Assembly. 

At Purdue University there is held an- 
nually a mock session of the state legisla- 
ture. High school students from all sec- 
tions of the state participate and, under 
the guidance of legislative experts, they 
go through each detail of the legislative 
process. Bills are introduced, committee 
hearings conducted and the proposed 
legislation is debated vigorously. 


The American Legion and the Legion 
Auxiliary sponsor Hoosier Boys State 
and Girls State each summer, when over 
1,200 Indiana high school boys and girls 
set up their own state and municipal gov- 
ernments and have a first-hand opportu- 
nity to study the duties and importance of 
each office. 

Perhaps none of these activities de- 
signed to stimulate greater interest among 
students in their state and local govern- 
ments is new or unique. The enthusiasm 
with which they have been accepted by 
students, teachers and civic groups, how- 
ever, is heartening. It points to a con- 
tinuation of the reputation for good gov- 
ernment which characterized the 
Hoosier State. 


Joun V. 


has 


3aRNETT, Director 


Tax Department 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
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Publish Newspaper 
to Combat Press ‘Boss’ 


Citizens of Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
have found a novel way to combat a “one- 
party press.” According to a story in 
Time magazine, the town’s only dailies— 
one morning and one evening—are pub- 
lished by Cecil B. Highland, who has 
fought radio (by banning even paid pro- 
gram listings), television, a public sew- 
age disposal project, daylight saving, and 
most attempts to improve playgrounds, 
schools and police. He seldom bothers to 
print the other side of such issues. 

Clarksburgers finally rebelled and be- 
gan putting out their own weekly news- 
paper to give the city “the straight truth 
about its government and city projects.” 
The rebellion began when City Manager 
Glenn Peterson, after nine months under 
fire by Highland’s papers, said he would 
resign. Leaders in the community formed 
the Clarksburg Nonpartisan Association 
and at a mass meeting denounced the 
Highland press, because it has “dominated 
the city and consistently opposed worth- 
while community projects slanted 
city news, written editorials into news 
columns, indulged in character assassina- 
tion, and continues its news blackout of 
the Nonpartisan Association.” 

While the two local papers failed to 
publish a single word of the citizen up- 
rising, papers in nearby cities ran full 
accounts, sent several thousand copies into 
Clarksburg the day after the new associa- 
tion was formed, and sold out in short 
order. Two dailies continued to send in a 
thousand papers a day, but, to quote 
Time, “at week's end Publisher Highland 
had still taken no notice of the biggest 
story in his territory.” 


Stress Citizen Aid 
in Urban Renewal 

The importance of citizen participation 
in anticipated urban redevelopment activ- 
ity has been stressed by the so-called 
“Corcoran Committee” in Cambridge, 
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Massachusetts. According to the Civic 
Bulletin of the Cambridge Civic Associa- 
tion, the committee has suggested three 
possibilities for organization of such par- 
ticipation. 

The first of these is an “officially ap- 
pointed citizens’ advisory committee to 
work with city agencies on a city-wide 
program.” In this connection the city 
council has already unanimously adopted 
an order calling for such a committee to 
“foster comprehensive city rebuilding and 
redevelopment by private enterprise.” The 
committee’s fifteen members, to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, will be drawn from 
financial, business, industrial, labor, politi- 
cal, education and civic leaders. 

The second suggestion is that of “local 
advisory committees to work with the 
redevelopment authority within specific 
renewal project areas.” It is suggested 
that neighborhood associations should fill 
these roles. 

The third recommendation is for an 
“independent citizens action committee 
with community-wide representation to 
suggest, interpret and support official pro- 
grams.” 


Holds Civic Assembly 


James C. Worthy, vice president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and a region- 
al vice president of the National Munic- 
ipal League, was the principal speaker at 
the dinner of the annual Civic Assembly 
of the Chicago City Club, held May 7. His 
topic was “Citizenship and Democracy: 
The Role of the Voluntary Civic Associa- 
tion.” A series of panel discussions pre- 
ceded the dinner. Subjects discussed in- 
cluded The Aging and Aged, Metropoli- 
tan Chicago Government Services, Elec- 
tion Law Revision and Higher Education. 


Groups Fight Spoils 

In the recent scramble in Philadelphia 
to eliminate from the merit system some 
600 employees in city offices,! 79 citizen 


1 See the Review, May 1956, page 235. 
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New Symbol 


The Citizens League of Minne- 
apolis and Hennepin County has a 
new symbol—a bright red flame 
between the letters “C” and “L”, 
standing for Citizens League. It 
has been developed by the league's 
Public Relations Committee and 
will be used on all league publica- 


tions. 











groups, representing a cross-section of 
community interests, worked for defeat of 
the proposed amendments (later declared 
invalid by the courts). These represented 
community, veteran, labor, business and 
church organizations that have been af- 
filiated with the Citizens’ Charter Com- 
mittee since the campaign for adoption of 
the home rule charter in 1951. 


Awards for Women’s Groups 


All women’s organizations in New 
York State are eligible to compete in the 
fifth annual Community Service Awards 
Program of the 1956 New York State 
Fair conducted by the Women’s Division 
of the Fair. Purpose of the awards is “to 
provide recognition of outstanding 
achievements by women’s groups in the 
area of betterment.” The awards 
consist of four first prizes of $100 each 
and four second prizes of $50 each, as 
well as certificates of merit for honorable 
mention. Awards will go to each of four 
divisions, based on size of membership. 
Entries must be postmarked on or before 
June 15 and sent to the Women’s Division 
of the New York State Fair Community 
Service Awards Syracuse, 


New York. 


civic 


Committee, 
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Look at the Future 


Municipal News for March 17 (bul- 
letin of the Municipal League of Seattle 
and King County) carries two articles 
making predictions on Seattle’s future. 
“Looking ahead” is “Seattle in the 
Twenty-first Century—Atomic Power 
and Automation Will Our 
Lives More Drastically than the Indus- 
trial Revolution; Next Few Years Will 
Set the Pattern.” “Looking Backward,” 
is “A Report on Metropolitan Govern- 
ment by Albert King as It Might Be De- 
livered to the National Municipal League 
Conference in 1970.” 


New York Council to Meet 


The Twelfth Annual Institute of Com- 
munity Leadership of the New York 
State Citizens’ Council will be held June 
14-17 at Hobart College, Geneva, New 
York. Topic for the three days will be 
“Building Better Communities.” 

There will be work groups on Special 
Approaches to Better Communities— 
industry-community partnership, college- 
community cooperation, community health, 
community health, community 
planning, good use of leisure time for its 
youth, and retired persons; skill 
will take up community-self-study, com- 


Transform 


mental 
groups 


munity organization, political awareness, 
discussion methods and use of mass media 

Special features will include an address 
by Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New 
York City, analysis of community devel- 
opment programs in Auburn and the town 
of Clarence, New York, the story of what 
doing to build better 
schools, and impressions from European 
observers. For information write the 
New York State Citizens’ Council, 613 
Street, Syracuse 2, New 


communities are 


East Genesee 


York 
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Researcher’s Digest 


Edited by Samuel K. Gove 





Area Research 


Problems Discussed 


Conference 


Metropolitan 
Pinpoints Needed Studies 


N ACCORDANCE with of 

stated objectives, the National Con- 
ference on Metropolitan Problems, held 
last month at East Lansing, Michigan,’ 
undertook “to secure a broadly represent- 
ative exchange of ideas and a consensus 
of viewpoints concerning types of 
further knowledge and understanding re- 
The twelve dis- 


one its 


quired for progress.” 
cussion groups into which the conference 
was divided identified and discussed many 
calling for further research. 
felt there is already 
reasonably adequate information on engi- 
neering and matters but all 
agreed that there is a serious deficiency 


questions 
Some conferees 
technical 


in information on political, fiscal, socio- 


logical and other problems created by 


rapidly expanding metropolitan areas. 
There was wide agreement on the need 
both for research and for 
studies of basic trends and factors which 
may affect future urban development 
Special value was attached to case studies 
of metropolitan areas that have already 


historical 


reached solutions or partial solutions of 
important problems, particularly to de- 
termine the reasons for the action taken 

The nature and direction of urban de- 
velopment was recognized as a subject on 
which new light is needed. For example, 
a study of the physical structure of the 
linear city offers a fruitful area for re- 
More 


the 


information is also 


of the 


search basic 


needed on saturation point 


1 See also pages 268, 269 and 287, this 


issue 


core city and on land use and intensity of 
development. 

A recurring theme was need for re- 
search on fiscal problems of metropolitan 
communities. Suggested subjects include 
possibility of eliminating or relaxing con- 
stitutional limitations on the fiscal powers 
of existing governments, the effects of 
various grants-in-aid and tax-sharing ar- 
rangements in support of local units, tax 
assessment practices and their effects, the 
incidence of local taxation on businesses 
located in different parts of a metropoli- 
area, how 
areas to share their 


tan to persuade the “have” 
the 


‘have not” areas where there is unequal 


tax base with 


taxing capacity among governmental units 

The need for more accurate information 
on government costs led to a number of 
study of 
governments im 


research. A 
by 
metropolitan areas with a view to devel- 
oping comparable cost analyses was pro- 
posed. One group wondered whether unit 


suggestions for 


financial reporting 


costs actually do increase with increase in 
This raised 
May not larger per capita costs be at 
tributable to higher service standards or 
to additional services usually provided by 
larger cities or to inherent difficulties with 


population. question was 


per capita estimates based simply on the 
It was felt that the 
efficiency and costs of services provided 


residents of a city? 


jointly by cities and counties, as com- 


pared with those provided separately, 
should be studied systematically, as should 
costs of services of authorities and special 
districts 

A good deal of stress was placed on 
the need for research on the attitudes and 
political behavior of people in metropoli 
tan areas. Attitude studies to show how 
people in different parts of a metropolitan 

its 
One 


area feel about the entire area and 


problems are particularly needed 


discussion group thought there should be 
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a study of how to create a public state of 
mind which will support changes in the 
basic governmental structure of metro- 
politan areas. Others wanted research on 
the relation between the area or size of 
a governmental unit and citizen interest, 
participation and control. It was also sug- 
gested that a study be made of the con- 
cept of the “natural community.” 

There was considerable demand for 
studies of community power structures 
and political leadership patterns as neces- 
sary to a more adequate understanding of 
the total metropolitan picture. Studies of 
suburban politics to determine causes for 
the common antagonism of outlying com- 
munities toward the central city’s at- 
tempts to solve metropolitan area prob- 
lems were called for. It was observed that 
there is a serious need for more basic 
information to explode the “myths” and 
cast light on “unknowns” in the area of 
political behavior and action in metropoli- 
tan communities. 

The interrelations of political organi- 
zation, governmental structure and the 
political and legal problems involved in 
dividing metropolitan-wide and local func- 
tions offer a fruitful field for exploration 
in the view of some of the participants. 


People’s Habits 


It was agreed that we should know 
more about the habits of people living in 
metropolitan areas and their effects on 
governmental and other developments. 
For example, we need to know more 
about the causes of population movement 
as they affect transit and transportation. 
To what extent is housing the reason for 
the movement? What classes and ages 
prefer living in the central city? Under 
what conditions will people travel within 
the area for shopping, work and enter- 
tainment? Is the “flight” from the city 
affecting age distribution, individual earn- 
ings or income in the central city? Fur- 
ther study should be given to “areas of 
association” to discover if people have 
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more in common in wide areas as con- 
trasted with small ones. 

The role of state governments in metro- 
politan areas as well as that of the 
federal government was cited as an im- 
portant subject for further 
Among the specific problems mentioned 
are the possibility of a new metropolitan 
area government assuming functions pre- 
viously borne by the state, the assump- 
tion by the state of certain metropolitan- 
wide functions as in Massachusetts, the 
desirability of creating a state department 
of local government to conduct research 
and collect information on metropolitan 
problems and intergovernmental rela- 
tions, and the possibility of interstate 
municipal charters. 


research. 


Various research questions connected 
with the location of industrial plants and 
business establishments 
For example, what kinds of industrial 
activity have been or can efficiently be 
dispersed as against those that require 
a central locale? In this connection, re- 
search is proposed on the link between 
management, and 
production aspects of industry that may 
affect geographical dispersal of economic 
activity. Another economic subject need- 
ing exploration is the problem of competi- 
tion between core city merchants and 
suburban outlets. 

Annexation as a possible solution to the 
metropolitan problem in certain parts of 
the country was mentioned by a few 
round table reports. The role of the 
judiciary in annexation proceedings, as in 
Virginia, needs further research. Means 
of analyzing the cost of outward expan- 
sion of services must be studied to permit 
better evaluation of the desirability of 
annexation. 


were discussed. 


finance, promotion 


Finally, the question of how to devise 
systems of metropolitan 
which are expandable, to provide greater 
fluidity and flexibility with the outward 
movement of population calls for exten- 
sive exploration. 


government 
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Four Southwest States 
Hold Regional GRA Meeting 


The first Southwest Regional Confer- 
ence of the Governmental Research As- 
sociation was held in Austin, April 13 and 
14, with some 50 participants from re- 
search agencies in New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana. Staff members 
of the Texas Research League in Austin 
acted as hosts 

The two-day conference was devoted to 
state and local governmental problems in 
the southwest. At the first morning ses- 
sion a panel discussed the effectiveness of 
governmental research at the local and 
state levels, laying emphasis on commu- 
nity support for governmental efficiency, 
the need for better trained public officials 
and ways of accomplishing research ob- 
jectives on a limited budget. 

Leslie J. Reese, national president of 
GRA, was the luncheon speaker. He dis- 
cussed the changing role of citizen-sup- 
ported government research organizations 
and the importance of close cooperation 
with government officials and community 
leaders in implementing economies. 

The afternoon session contrasted the 
weak role of local units of government in 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Louisiana 
with the relatively greater independence 
and strength of counties in Texas. 

The sessions the second day were some- 
what unusual for a GRA meeting. A 
panel of scientists from the Southwest 
Research Institute in San Antonio dis- 
cussed some of their physical and eco- 
nomic research findings which would be 
applicable to governmental problems, such 
as modular units of construction for 
schools and state institutions and mineral 
surveys to determine the feasibility of 
locating new industries tn an area. 

The luncheon speaker was vice presi- 
dent of Belden and Associates, a public 
polling organization in Texas. 
Louis discussed the use of pub- 


opinion 
Alex 


lic opinion polls to determine attitudes 
which might influence acceptance of pro- 
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posed changes in government policy or 
administration. 
Marcaret W. McQveen 


Texas Research League 


State In-lieu Tax 
Payments Reviewed 


In Payments in Lieu of Taxes on Pub- 
lic Lands under the Jurisdiction of the 
Michigan Department of Conservation 
(48 pages), John H. Ejichstedt reviews 
practices in Michigan and elsewhere on 
payments in lieu of taxes by state gov- 
ernments to local governments on state- 
owned land. These payments present a 
problem in Michigan as over four million 


acres—primarily forest lands—are owned 





Big Cities Agree 
on Worst Problems 

A recent survey by the Citizens 
Budget Commission of New York 
City, as reported by The American 
City, that the 
some of the world’s largest cities 
unanimously that 
include fi- 


shows mayors of 
consider almost 
their worst problems 
nance and taxation, and transpor- 
tation and traffic. Next to these 
come problems associated with city 
growth and change, including hous- 
ing and slums, population changes 
The “house- 
air pol 


and suburban growth 
keeping” type of problem 
lution, clearing and water 
supply—ranked in all 
No mayor considered juvenile de- 
linquency among the top three 
problems in his city. 

Cities replying to the question- 
Glasgow, 


street 
cases. 


naire included London, 
Toronto, New Orleans, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Detroit and the Dis 


trict of Columbia 
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by the state. About 79 per cent of this 
total acreage was acquired through tax 
reversion. The present Michigan practice 
is for the state to make a flat 10-cents- 
per-acre annual payment to the local gov- 
ernment in which the land is located. 

The issue discussed in this research 
paper, recently published by the Bureau 
of Government of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration at the University of 
Michigan, is of increasing importance in 
intergovernmental relations, primarily be- 
cause the property tax is generally the 
principal source of local government rev- 
enue. Because of the concentration of 
state-owned land in certain areas, it is 
claimed that there is a resulting discrimi- 
nation in the tax burdens. 

The study concludes that there is no 
factual basis to support a case for or 
against making in-lieu payments to local 
governments. “Therefore, the question of 
whether or not to make such payments is 
a political question which must be an- 
swered by the legislature.” It recom- 
mends that, if the legislature is to make 
such payments, a percentage of gross re- 
ceipts method is to be preferred to pay- 
ments on a per acre system. 


Public Administration 
and Punch Card Equipment 


Researchers and administrators who 
find themselves bemused by punched 
cards, the equipment that goes with them 
and the possible uses of both will be 
Public Administration 
Service for its recent Punched Card 
Primer (77 pages). The small volume, 
written in popular fashion, by Burton 
Dean Friedman, introduction “to 
the basic facts of punche( card life.” The 
cards, the machines and a sample pro- 
cedure are described. The problems, costs 
and benefits attendant upon their intro- 
duction are portrayed. The reader will 
find himself better able to decide “when 
to consider punched cards,” although re- 


grateful to the 


is an 
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searchers and administrators will wish 
that in addition to the technical aspects of 
the problem they had been given perhaps 
a little clearer insight into “uses.” 


J. P. K. 


City-college Research 
Bureau Established 


The first publication of the Govern- 
mental Research Bureau at Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri, The Republican 
Party in Platte County, Missouri, has 
recently been released. The Park College 
research agency is sponsored jointly by 
the city of Parkville and the college's 
Department of Political Science. The 
bureau has been organized to provide the 
city with administrative assistants taken 
from political science students and to give 
the students a chance to learn about city 
government from actual experience. The 
first study (21 pages) reports on the 
structure, functions and voting strength 
of the Platte County Republican party. 


Guide for Connecticut 
School Boards Published 


The Institute of Public Service at the 
University of Connecticut has recently 
published a Handbook for Connecticut 
Boards of Education (48 pages). Au- 
thored by Patricia Stuart, it is the sev- 
enth in a series of reference guides for 
Connecticut local officials prepared by the 
institute. 

The handbook is generally a guide to 
the state’s school law but also has sug- 
gestions for the school board member on 
how he can be a more effective public 
official. Chapters are devoted to the or- 
ganization of the board of education, the 
town’s educational program, the school’s 
facilities, staff and finances, and to co 
operative agreements between towns. The 
information in a chapter on 
special problems is presented by questions 


separate 


and answers 
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State Government 

Tue Boox or tue Srates 1956-57. 
Edited by Frank Smothers. Chicago, 
Council of State Governments, 1956. xi, 
679 pp. $10. (Price includes 1957 supple- 
ment. ) 

This is the eleventh edition of The 
Book of the States, the indispensable ref- 
erence on state government. This edition 
generally follows the organization and 
coverage of earlier editions, although a 
few sections have been added covering 
some particular problem that has been of 
recent concern to state governments, such 
as state programs for the aging, water re- 
sources, and public employee pension 
plans and federal social security. 

The researcher can find innumerable 
tabulations on state activities, organiza- 
tion and functions, ranging from state 
legislative procedures and organization to 
the amount of money expended and the 
number of personnel involved in agricul- 
tural research in the states. As in the 
past, short articles discussing recent de- 
velopments on selected state activities are 
included in this edition. The listing of 
state officials, both elective and appointive, 
is again made. 

S. K. G. 


Election Methods 


ADMINISTRATION OF ELections 1n Los 
Ancetes City, County AND THE STATE 
or Ca.irornta. By Harold T. Jones. 
Los Angeles, Office of the City Clerk, 
Election Division, 1955. 226 pp. 

Election laws of the various states are 
about the bulkiest, most complex and dis- 
orderly statutes that we have. Mr. Jones 
has produced a scholarly statement reduc- 
ing the California and Los Angeles com- 
plex to orderly analysis in laymen’s lan- 
guage. He discusses both the law and 
the actual practice in his city and county 
with reference to the National Municipal 
League’s election law models and the 
classic work of Dr. Joseph P. Harris, 
chairman of the League’s Committee on 
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Elections, as well as various other au- 
thorities from coast to coast. It also in- 
cludes a fine bibliography and elaborate 
statistical facts on California elections. 
Obviously a labor of love and a fine 
contribution, touched up, uniquely for an 
official publication, by inclusion of a 
couple of pertinent poems! 
Sn 


Public Affairs Reporting 
Pustic Arrams Reportinc. By Victor 
L. Danilov. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1955. xiv, 487 pp. $5.00. 
This volume is a textbook for use in a 
school of journalism course on public 
affairs. In simplified terminology, it de- 
scribes the various levels of government 
from the township to the federal govern- 
ment. It points out the best sources of 
news for the reporter at the city hall, the 
county courthouse, the state capitol, or 
the local offices of federal government 
agencies. About half the book is devoted 

to a description of crime and courts. 
Because of the broad field covered by 
the author, it has been necessary to make 
generalized descriptions of the various 
governmental! structures that could result 
in some slight misconceptions. It is hoped 
that the journalism student who takes a 
course in public affairs reporting where 
this text is used will also take courses in 
political science for a better understand- 
ing of the governmental processes. The 
political science course, however, will not 
point out the news sources, which is the 


primary purpose of this book 
S. K. G. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Air Pollution 


Survey or Arm PotiuTion Researcn 
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Recent Visitors 
at League’s Office 

Among recent visitors to the Carl H. 
Pforzheimer Building, League head- 
quarters, were: 

Henry F. Chadeayne, St. Louis; A. E. 
Buck, budget consultant; 

Also, George Williams, director, and 
Rhoten Smith, 
zenship Clearing House; John J. 
South 


Chamber of Commerce; Richard Spen- 


associate director, Citi- 
Ma- 
honey, Charleston, Carolina, 
cer, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa: 

Also, Royden 
Institute of Government and Public Af- 


William 
both of 


Dangerfield, director, 


University of Illinois: 


Kenneth 


New Brunswick, New Jersey; 


fairs, 
Baumer and Perry, 

Also, Glen R. Peterson, Jr., city man- 
ager, Clarksburg, West Virginia; Mil- 
ton Viorst, of the 
Record; Guy Larcom, city administra- 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; David 
Lindsay, National Civil Service League; 


Also. J. M. Mc | arland, 


Bergen Evening 


tor, 


direc tor of 


municipal services, New York State De- 


Robert B. 
Educa- 


Center, 


Civil 
program 


partment of ~ervice; 
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tional Television and Radio 
Ann Arbor. 
Mariano, Institute of Government, Ma- 
nilla, The Philippines; 

Also, Thomas J. 


for International 


Whiteman. 


Michigan; Leonardo C. 


Cogan, Jr.. Institute 
Jack 


Counsel- 


Education; 


Communications 


L. Heracio Esto! and Julio A. Neble, political 
leaders in the Argentine, confer with Richard 8. 
Childs on problems of local government and re- 
lations with state and national government. 


Alfred Revilla Quezada, di- 
pro- 


ors, Ine os 


rector of public administration 


gram, University of Bogota, Bolivia; 
Albert Mayer, 


planner, regarding a new town being 


architect and town 
planned in Africa; Larry Munson, Me- 
Kinsey Starr, 
director, the Littauer Foundation; 
Also, Peter Bart, The Wall Street 
Journal; H. B. Averill, director of ad- 
New Haven, Connecticut: 
Robbins, Westport, Con- 
Winzenried, Cody, 
Brevard Crihfield, eastern 


representative, Council of State 


and Company; Harry 


ministration, 
Dr. Guy F. 
necticut; Jesse 
Wyoming: 
field 
Covernments : 

Also, Mark S. Matthews, NML re 
gional vice president, Greenwich, Con- 


Howard W. Marschner, chief 


inspector, Great American Group of In 


necticut: 


surance Companies; Ray Josephs, 


author and writer. 


Medford Celebrates 
All-America Honor 
Francis A. Harrington, League Coun 
cil member and president of the Mas 
sachusetts Home Rule Association, was 
to present the 
All-America Cities 
Honorable Men 
tion certificate 
the eilizens 
Medford on May 
$31 at the Third 
Annual Civic Fes 
tival. 
The 
sponsored by the 
Medford Plan E 
Civic Association. 
Medford was a finalist in the 
Cities 


festival is 


Francis A. Harrington 


1955 All 


America contest. one of the 22 


cities which sent spokesmen lo appear 


National Confer 
July 


before the jury at the 


ence on Government in Seattle 


1955. 





LIGHT UP AMERICA 
IBLE LBL LILLY 


Which town will he choose? 


Good street lighting is good civic advertising. Both industry and com- 
merce are attracted to a well-lighted community. In fact, one mid 
western town found that its rate of industrial growth climbed 75% 
above the state average after it installed a modern street lighting 
system on its previously gloomy, darkened thoroughfares 

Trade, too, is attracted by light. Cheerful, well-lighted streets attract 
more shoppers . . . and put them in a buying mood. Local residents 
suddenly do more local shopping; more out-of-towners are attracted. 
And finally, good lighting is bound to raise and stabilize real estate 
values in your important downtown areas 

Good street lighting is good business It’s the best promoter your 
community can have at low capital cost 
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film story of how one community met its | . tng 
Please send me a free copy o e page 


bulletin, ‘Light the Way to a Better Communi 
fo civic groups, community service organ ty,” GEA-6047 


izations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, black and 
white movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow a | 
print of “Out of Darkness” from your G-E 

Apparatus Sales Office | 


street lighting problems, is now available 
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